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L THE CHOLAS ANT THE 
LA 


CHOLAMANDA 


Gx TAMIL LITERATURE the Cholas are mentioned as 
Sennis, Sambiyans, Valvan and Killi.) Sennis denoted the 
leadership they enjoyed in the early politics of the Tamil 
land, Sambiyans connects them with the legendary dynasty 
of the Sibis in the Mahabharata and Siboi in the classical 
accounts of the Greeks, Valvan and Killi suggest that 
they were the occupants and the tillers of the fertile land of 
the Kaveri} As a people, the Cholas enjoyed considerable 
political power in the days of Asoka. The Rock Edict 
XIII of Asoka ‘suggests that in the eyes of ,the Mauryan 
monarch#the Cholas enjoyed the same political status as 
the kings of Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, Epirus and Cyrene 
In the Sangam age also they were supreme in politics and 
achieved much in the field of culture. During the hege- 
mony Of the Pallavas and the Pandyas of the First Empire 
their prestige was a bit eclipsed. But they emerged 
once again with the founding of the Vijayalaya line of 
the imperial Cholas with an aura of considerable 
glory about 850 a.p. and controlled the destiny 
of the whole of Tamilahm down to the thirteenth century 
A.D. 

Lerritorially, as tradition suggests, the Chola country 
comprised the land between the streams having the same 
name Vellaru, in the north and the south, the sea in 
the east and the mountain Kottaikarai in the west. This 
area included the modern districts of Trichinopoly and 
Tanjore and part of the former Pudukkottah state, 
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ı The geography of the Cholamandalam gives us the clue 
to their history. At that time it comprised the famous 
Punalnadu and also some territories of Aruvavacathalai 
or north Aruva. Punalnadu was the valley of the Kaveri 
which has its source in the Brahmgiri in Coorg and flows 
generally south-eastwards across the plateaus .In the 
plain, the course of the river is strongly controlled by the 
structure of the region and flows into the sea (Maho- 
dadhi) near Puhar the ancient Kaveripattinam, The 
region of Punalnadu was so named because the whole of 
the territory was subject to seasonal floods. #The periodi- 
cal overflow of water was used for irrigation through an 
elaborate system of dams, tanks and canals, The fertility 
of the soil helped the economic solidarity upon which 
the foundations of their future glory of the Cholas were 
laid. 

The physiographical variety of the Cholamandalam is 
of special note because it provided the Cholas with a 
diversity of local cultures. On the hilly slopes lived the 
hunters and the herdsmen whose militant nature was a 
good source of strength to the Chola army.. But the bulk 
of the population was formed of the peasants and cultiva- 
tors who lived on the plains. The whole of the Kaveri 
valley and the valleys of its tributaries were studded with 
small villages yielding sugar-cane, paddy, corn, coconuts, 
palms, fragrant turmeric, mango, palmyra, etc., sufficient 
not only to satisfy the local and rural demands but also 
to support the growing needs of urban and industrial 
economy. 

One of the greatest centres of urban life was Uraiyur, 
the seat of Chola government. The great prosperity of 
the town was a favourite theme of the ancient Tamil 
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poets. They describe the town as strongly fortified with 
a wall and a ditch around it. It was connected with the 
Pandyan capital Madura by a road. The ‘Periplus’ describes 
the significance of Uraiyur(Argaru) as a great centre of the 
trade in fine cotton stuffs. In Puram, the poet Porunararrup- 
padai describes the cloth of Uraiyur as thin as the 
slough of the snake bearing fine floral designs and so 
finely woven that the eye cannot follow the course of the 
yarn. 

But Kaveripattinam received the highest admiration in 
ancient times. It was a Samudrapattan of the Chola- 
mandalam and was well-connected with Uraiyur and other 
important commercial centres and towns of the kingdom. 
Through this port the commercial and cultural glory of 
the Cholas spread towards the Yavana countries in the 
west, and towards ‘the Suvarnabhumi in the east. As a 
Tesult, there was established a Yavan colony ne near the town 
under the patronage of the ancient Chola monarchs where 
‘many attractive articles were displayed for sale. The 
Paddinappali says that horses were brought from distant 
Tands beyond the seas, pepper was brought in ships, gold 
and precious stones cate Tromt he northern mountams 
sandal and aghil came from the mountains towards the 
west, pearls from the southern seas and the coral from the 
eastern seas. Besides the produce of the regions watered 
by the Ganga, all that is grown on the banks of the Kaveri, 
articles of food from Elam (Sri Lanka) and manufac- 
tures of Kalkam (Burma) were brought to the markets of 
Kaveripatt tinam.. The industry of the town itself was of 
great magnitude in Which skilled artisans of Magadha, 
merchants from Maradam, smiths from Avanti, carpen- 
ters from Yavana came to work along with the workmen 
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in the Tamil land. In short the glory of Kaveripattinam 
as a centre of art and culture was no less than that of any 
other city in the kingdom. ‘In remote days’, as a poet 
describes, ‘there w were splendid temples in the town dedi- 
cated to the worship of Kalpavriksha, Airavata, Indra; 
Baladeva, Surya, Chandra, Siva, Subramanya, Satha- 
vahana, "Nirgrantha, Kama and Yama,’ .AS a seat of 
Buddhism it had seven viharas to provide abode for three 
hundred monks. Negapattam was another distinguished 
seat of commerce and culture under the Cholas. 

(The visible remains of the Chola art are to be seen to 
this day at Tanjore, Gangaikondacholapuram, Darasuram, 
besides many other places} The Cholas inherited art 
traditions from the Pallavas, and worked them to perfec- 
tion. They established the standards of temple archi- 
tecture and raised the sculptural traditions to their zenith. 
As a result of Chola patronage of the art the manifold 
artistic achievements of the period, added a glorious chapter 
to the history of Indian Art. 

The geopolitics of the Cholamandalam is worth study 
for an understanding of the factors shaping the political 
personality of the Cholas, Unlike the kingdom of the 
_Hoyasalas, theirs was exposed to invasions and attacks 
from all sides. “Fhe Cheras in the west and the Pandyas 
in the south and south-west were a source of constant 
trouble to the Cholas from the beginning of their histor, 
The key to their political ascendancy in south Indian poli- 
tics of the times lay in the supremacy they could establish 
over the Cheras and the Pandyas from time to time. Ia 
the Sangam age Karikala, the first. great Chola king, 
subdued them and upon the ruins of the Chera and the 
Pandya kingdoms he laid the foundation of the first Chola 
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Empire worth the name» Not only the antagonism to- 
wards these powers but the friendship with these dynasties 
also had remarkable strategic merits. The stability of 
Karikala’s kingdom was greatly strengthened by the 
matrimonial ties he was able to establish with the Chera 
and the Pandya families. 

During the ascendancy of the Pallavas and the Pandyas 
(from seventh to ninth century a.D.), the Chola dynasty 
was much menaced mainly because they could not establish 
their control over the Pandyas and the Pallavas, whose 
geographical-political situation was strong enough to 
check the expansion of the Cholas. The Cholas were, as 
S. K. Aiyangar points out, mountaining a precarious 
independence hemmed in by the Pallavas on one side and 
the Pandyas on the other. Even this they had to secure 
by siding sometimes with the Pallavas and sometimes 
with the Pandyas. ‘They were sandwiched between two 
equally great powers struggling to establish supremacy not 
only over the Tamil powers, but also on the powers of 
Dakshinapatha. But after the war of Tiruppurambiayam 
(881 a.p.)- when the tide turned first against the 
Pandyas and then against the Pallavas, the Cholas, due 
totheir geographical position, could easily master the 
political situation and capture the territories not only 
of the Pandyas and the Pallavas, but also of the 
Kongujanapada which lay in the immediate vicinity 
of the Cholamandalam in the north-west.» After master- 
ing the Pallavas and the Pandyas, the Cholas could 
control the Chera kingdom also in their own favour by 
maintaining continued matrimonial alliances with them. 

With the break of the Pallava power in the north in the 
ninth century A.D. the political system around the Chola- 
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mandalam in the north and the north-west was completely 
changed into several principalities. (The Deccan too was 
divided into two political zones, the western under the 
Rastrakutas with their capital’ at Manyakheta and the 
eastern under the Chalukyas with their capital at 
Rajamandriy, One by one they were trying to cross the 
southern bounds of the Deccan to enter into the area of 
the Tamilahm which was-becoming gradually a dominion 
of Cholas. ¢The former Pallava territory was occupied by 
the Gangas in the extreme west, by the Banas in the 
middle and by the Pallavas themselves in the extreme cash, 
These Pallavas now were under the tutelage of the Cholas. 
The Banas and the Gangas, shaking off their political 
alliances with the former Pallavas became submissive 
to the Cholas. @When gradually the Cholas had subordi- 
nated these small but strategic powers such as Bana, 
Vaidumba, Nolamba, Tadigaipadi, Kongu and Pallava 
and made the Gangas subservient for sometime, they 
actually put an end to the political chaos around the 
Cholamandalam following the war of Tirupurambiyam 
about 881 a.D. They not only consolidated their geogra- 
phical situation below the Kaveri valley, but extended 
their sway as far as the rivers Tungabhadra and Krishna 
in the north. | By capturing the whole of Tondaimandalam 
in the north and spreading the sphere of influence in the 
Vengi in the north-east, they virtually put the whole of 
South India below Krishna valley into one sphere of 
influence. But, then, quite naturally they also crossed 
the traditional and geographical political barrier formed 
by the Tungabhadra and the Krishna and came into 
direct conflict with the powers of Dakshinapatha and 
their allies in the south, who were equally eager to 
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upset the traditional political system around the Chola- 
mandalam. 

First the Rastrakutas appeared on the scene. They 
had already shọwn their interest in the Tamilahm and had 
fought several times with the Pandyas and had arrested their 
advance in the north in the eighth century a.D. Similarly 
in the Tondaimandalam also, the Rastrakutas struggled 
for supremacy over the Pallavas. After these powers had 
been erased from the political scene by the rise of the 
Cholas, the Rastrakutas quite legitimately had to encounter 
the Cholas in order to save their own imperial interest in 
the former Pallava and the Kongu janapadas. Therefore, 
the Rastrakuta king Krishna III aggressively entered 
Kanchi and Tanjore and revived the rivalry with the 
Tamil powers. Similarly the Chalukyas of Kalyani in 
their turn, after the fall of the Rastrakutas, continued the 
traditional antagonism between the powers of the Daksi- 
napatha and that of Tamilahm. The Cholas championed 
the cause of the Tamilians and the Chalukyas, the cause 
of the powers of Daksinapatha in other words. But both 
were trying to challenge the formidable geographical- 
political barriers of their domains of influence formed by 
the Tungabhadra and the Krishna. . 

Geography was an active factor in shaping the design of 
progress of the Cholas. Its significance was more apparent 
in Vengi affair. Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi were dynasti- 
cally akin to the Chalukyas of Vatapi who were rivals to 
the Cholasy But geographically and politically Vengi was 
associated with the Cholas., It was once occupied by the 
Telugu Chodas, whose proportion in the population still 
had much significance in the body politic. The Cholas 
diplomatically cemented the geographical and traditional 
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relationship with Vengi by a matrimonial alliance. There- 
fore, the policy in relation to Vengi was so successful that 
they not only controlled Vengi but by using its geographi- 
cal situation they could extend their political influence to 
the regions of Oddra and Ganga (Orissa and Bengal) also. 
On the Krishna-Tungabhadra front the Cholas exerted 
their power to their utmost to maintain their northern 
frontier at a heavy cost. Due to a conflict of interests 
among the Chalukyas and the Cholas there ensued a pro- 
longed struggle for six or seven generations. But here also 
geography actively controlled the destiny of the two rivals 
by forcing upon them a political status quo. The Cholas 
and the Chalukyas were kept to their respective spheres 
of influence. The Cholas remained below the ghats and 
the territory in the plateau remained nominally under the 
Chalukyas. 

The significance of the sea as a geo-political factor can- 
not be minimized while discussing the Cholas. India’s 
interest in seas was undoubtedly remote, but the Cholas 
were the first architects of a highly organized naval power 
in the Indian ocean. The history of Chola shipping and 
trade is as old as the Sangam age itself. gIn Tamil litera- 
ture and western classical accounts there is eloquent 
description of the Chola’s share in the shipping and trade 
off the coromandal coast and across the Bay of Benga} 
The Cholas had large ships of complicated structure and 
great carrying capacity, known as colandia. They were 
ocean-going vessels specially useful for voyages to Chryse 
and the Ganges, 

The impact of Chola shipping and navigation was felt 
strongly in the Far-East since the ninth century A.D. 
Throughout the rule of the great Cholas the South Indian 
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navigators exhibited commendable seafaring enterprise 
and carried their civilization and religion across the Bay 
of Bengal to the East Indian Archipelagos The Chola 
navigators supported the Indian colonies in the Far-East 
and established a firm rule of the Cholas in Srivijaya., 
Their success nearer home, in Sri Lanka, was also 
splendid.¢ They crossed the sea between India and Sri 
Lanka so often that it became like a lake to them lying 
within the Chola Empire.“ As a result of their frequent 
military enterprises in Sri Lanka across the sea, northern 
Sri Lanka, for a considerably long period formed a part of 
the Chola Empire and became famous as Mamidichola- 
mandalam, 


The Imperial Cholas : The Makers of a Mighty Empire 


The ancestors of Rajendra Chola, the makers of a 
mighty empire are aptly known as the Imperial Cholas. 
The foundations of this empire were laid by Vijayaiaya 
about 850 a.D. This branch of Imperial Cholas proved 
to be the most glorious and it surpassed in its splendour 
not only contemporary South Indian ruling dynasties, but 
also the branches of the Chola line of the past.’ 

The growth of this great empire within the half century 
of its inception was very rapid. «Vijayalaya revived the 
Chola power at the Uraiyur a little before 846 A.D. and 
soon took Tanjore from the Muttaraya chiefs, allies of 
Pandyavaraguna, Since then, Tanjore remained in his 
possession and gained importance as the capital of the 
Chola Empire. 4Vijayalaya assumed the title of Fanjal- 
Konda Parakeshari—Parakeshari, the Conqueror of Tan- 
jore As Parakeshari, he has left records at Ukkal, Con- 
jeevaram, Tirukkorilur and Suchindaram, near Cape 
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Comorin.g His son Aditya I (871-907 A.D.) was more 
assertive and by seizing the opportunity in his favour 
after the fall of the Pandyas in the Purambiam war which 
had weakened the Pallavas, he extended his empire from 
the Sahyadri mountains to the ocean. He extended the 
bounds of his empire in the north to include Tondainadu 
and killed the Pallava opponent, Aparijita, in a battle in 
903 a.D. He made the Ganga ruler, gPrithvipati II, 
subservient to him and conquered the Kongu country by 
defeating the Pandya king Parskeshari Varanarayana.g He 
was on friendly terms with the contemporary Chera king, 
Sthanuravi and married his son Parantaka I toa Chera 
princess, On his capturing the Cholamandalam, his empire 
touched the borders of the empire of the Rastrakutas. 
He was diplomatic enough to avoid a conflict with 
this ambitious dynasty by maintaining a matrimonial 
relationship between ‘himself and a daughter of the 
Rastrakutas. 

(Thus, when Aditya, whose epithet was Rajakeshari, 
died in 907 A.D. the Chola Empire was extensive enough 
to touch the Pandya country in the south and south-west, 
Kerala in the west, the Bana and Vaidumba country in 
the north-west and the Eastern Chalukyan and Rastrakuta 
countries in the north. His successor Parantaka I (907- 
945 A.D.) was equally brave and expanded the empire 
with greater success. He established a matrimonial 
alliance with the Cheras and within his third regnal year 
he assumed the title of Madurai Konda (the Conqueror 
of Madura) after subjugating the Pandyas and their king, 
Rajasimha. He also defeated the Ceylonese army sent 
by Kassapa V in aid of Rajasimha. The ruler of Lanka, 
Kassapa, had to withdraw his army) The victory of 
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Parantaka I over the army of Lanka was so significant 
that according to the Udayendiram plates of Prithvipati, 
he bore the title Sangrama Raghava (Rama in battle) and 
Maduraigum-Ilam-Konda. The latter signifies his victory 
over Pandyas and the Ceylonese army. 

Emboldened by such complete success in the south he 
turned his attention towards the north-west and the north. 
¿Soon the Banas were subjugated and the Ganga king, 
Hastimalla, also acknowledged his sway. But the struggle 
with the aggressive Rastrakutas was unfortunate for his 
successors. His eldest son Rajaditya lost his life in one 
of the encounters with the Rastrakutas at Takkolam 
about 949-50 a.D. The loss of Rajaditya was seriously 
felt by the growing empire as its progress was checked for 
at least three decades. Krishna IV, the Rastrakuta king 
took advantage of the. decline to the maximum and 
marched up to Kanchi and Tanjore. The whole of the 
Chola Empire was in a state of confusion and chaos. 
Anarchy was the order of the day. 

The successors of Parantaka I have a dismal picture to 
their credit. Gandaraditya (945/50-957 A.D.) struggled 
_ hard for existence, and Arinjya, after him also had little 
respite from his dynastic enemies. Sundara Chola 
Parantaka II (957-973 A.D.) deserves some credit for his 
efforts against the Pandyas but effective recovery of the 
lost glory of the Cholas took place only with the appear- 
ance of Rajakeshari Arumolivarman Rajaraja I, the 
worthy father of Rajendra in 985 A.D. 


Rajaraja : The Worthy Father 


(Rajaraja, the son of Parantaka II Sundara Chola, ruled 
for thirty years (985-1014 a.D.) during which he not only 
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restored the ancient glory of the Cholas but laid a solid 
foundation for the greatness of RajendraN 

In the formative stages of his empire he attacked Kerala 
and the Pandya country. By the end of his fourth 
regnal year he had captured Kerala, but he took 
another four years to consolidate his position in the 
kingdom. He then set out Serasi the Pandya king, 
Amarabhujanga. 

Probably{ Rajaraja had to direct two campaigns against 
the Pandyas to achieve a complete victory over them. 
He also successfully organized a naval expedition against 
the King Mahendra of Lanka, who was in league with the 
Pandyas. Thus he broke the confederacy of the Pandyas, 
Keralas and Ceylonese directed against him and secured 
his position to proceed against the Gangas in the North- 
West of his empireș 

. In the course of this operation the Cholas gained supre- 
macy over several kingdoms around the Cholamandalam 
including Gangavadi, Nolambapadi and Tadigaipadi. Some 
success was also claimed by Rajaraja in the Kongu jana- 
pada. These activities and the achievements of Rajaraja 
brought the Cholas into direct conflict with the ambitious 
Western Chalukyas. Some of the above-mentioned king- 
doms, were in the vassalage ofthe Western Chalukyas. 
Tail II Ahavamaila, the ruler of the Western Chalukyas, 
took a serious view of the imperialistic designs of the 
Cholas and inaugurated a dynastic warfare between the 
two dynasties which affected the politics of Tamilnadu for 
generations. Inthe regime of Satyasraya (997-1008 A.D.) 
the Chalukyan the situation came to a head and a serious 
war broke out between the two rising dynasties. ų 

The war between Satyasraya and Rajaraja passed through . 
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severa] phases and the antagonism took different shapes 
also. #Rajaraja had active interest in the affairs of the 
Fastern Chalukyas at Vengiy The ruler of Vengi, Sakti- 
varman, was under his tutelage., To further strengthen 
his ties with the Eastern Chalukyas, he married his daugh- 
ter, Kundavai to the younger brother of Saktivarman., 
Satyasraya watched these activities with a jealous eye. 
He not only wanted to bring Vengi under his control 
but also wanted to cross Tungabhadra and capture as 
big a portion of the Chola kingdom as was possible. The 
Cholas under Rajaraja, however, were ready to resist the 
Chalukyan attempts at encroachments and invaded Ratta- 
padi (Kingdom of Western Chalukyas) and ravaged it 
mercilessly. But soon the warring parties compromised 
and agreed to accept Tungabhadra as the border between 
their respective kingdoms. 

Being secure now in Vengi, Rajaraja directed his forces. 
against the Kalingas. It was a diplomatic move with a 
view to impress upon the northerners the imperial superior- 
ity of the Cholas. 

One of the inscriptions of Rajaraja which was issued in 
the closing years of his reign records that the ‘old islands 
of the sea numbering 12,000’, the islands of Maladives, 
were captured by the victorious Rajaraja. This 
victory is evidence of the strength of the navy he 
maintained. 

All these political and military achievements go to prove 
that he was the builder of a mighty empire and the greatest 
ruler of his time. His name and fame spread far and he 
was known to the kings of the Far-East as well as of China. 
From the two Leyden grants we know that Sri Mara- 
vijayottungavarman, the king of Sri Vijaya, requested. 
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him for permission to erect Chudamani Vihara in 


Negapatam. 
In order to commemorate his achievements Rajaraja 


built a magnificent temple at Tanjore dedicated to Shiva 
known as Brihadisvara or Rajarajesvara temple. 
Architecturally this temple stands as a monument of the 
greatness of Rajaraja I. 


If. THE CROWN PRINCE 


PRACTICALLY NOTHING IS known about the boyhood 
of Rajendra Chola, the son of Rajaraja. Two inscriptions 
(117/A of 1846; 448 of 1918) tells us that the name of the 
mother of Rajendra was Vanavan Mahadevi. She was 
also popular as Tribhurana Mahadevi) She was one of 
the fifteen queens of Rajaraja. From other step-mothers 
Rajendra had three sisters, but the names of only two are 
known to us. One was Kundavai, and the other was 
Madevadigal. Kundavai was the youngest daughter of 
Rajaraja and was married to Vimaladitya of the Eastern 
Chalukya dynasty of Vengi. T hrough this marriage, the 
Chola king Rajaraja and his successor Rajendra exploited 
the friendship with the Eastern Chalukyas against the 
Chalukyas of Kalyani. We do not know when Rajendra 
was married. But his inscriptions indicate that he 
-married at least four wives. ) Their names are known as 
Vunavan-Mahadeviyar, Mukkokkilan, Pancavon-Maha- 
deviyar and Vira-Mahadevi. 

So the Tiruvalangadu copper plates he has been des- 
cribed as a very handsome person whose limbs bore all 
the distinguishing marks of earthly rulers (aqsa fafaqdt- 
wernt afar frarg:) and resembled a different Manama- 
tha, the god of love. He was also a man of great 
prowess (agtta) and always followed the ways oft he 
good, 

He participated in the military and administrative 
work of his father early in his career. It is, however, 
difficult to determine his role in the wars of his father 
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against the Pandyan king, Amarabhujanga, and his ally, 
the king of the town of Vilindu. But the same inscription 
clearly mentions that much of the success of Rajaraja in 
these wars was due to his generals who probably included 
his son, Rajendra. It is significant that one of the records 
from Seringapatam taluq describes as Panchava Maha- 
raya, i.e., one who has conquered the five.) The five 
kings who ruled in the Pandya kingdom at that time. 
The date of this inscription is uncertain. Sewell believes 
that this inscription belongs to 1005 a.p. If this view is 
accepted it naturally leads to the conclusion that Rajen- 
dra had a significant role to play in the wars of his father 
against the Pandyan king, which took place quite early iri 
the career of Rajendra. | 

í By 1005 a.D. Rajendra distinguished himself as the 
ablest general of the Chola army, He planned and exe- 
cuted the campaigns in the west and seized first the terri- 
tory of the Kongalavas, which formed the base of his 
future conquests., A later inscription dated Saka era 934 
(1012 A.D.) of Seringapatam taluq mentions that the 
Kaliraja Chola (Rajaraja I) conferred the rank of 
Mahadandanayaka of Vengi and Gangamandals and 
Pancavamarayya (Panchmaharaya) on Rajendra Chola. 
As Mahadandanayaka of the Kongu janapada he, of 
course at the instance of his father, honoured a certain 
Manaja, a general who distinguished himself as a hero 
in the battle field of Panasoga by offering him a pattam 
and conferring on him the title Kshtujasikhamani 
kongalava, 

It appears that the Kongulavas were not alone against 
the Cholas. They were joined by the Chera (Kerala), the 
Konkana (the western coast districts from Kanara north- 
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ward to Gujerat), the Tuluva (South Konkana) and also 
the Telungas and Rattigas. The victory of Rajendra over 
all these enemies, therefore, was of great significance and 
opened the gateway to further conquest in the Mysore 
region, where Gangavadi, Nolambvadi, and Tadigaipadi 
came under the Cholai in quick succession. The conquest 
of Talkad is also mentioned in this connection. Robert 
Sewell is of the opinion that by 1005 A.D. Chola Empire 
included in its extent the Gangavadi and its capital Talkad 
which received the new name Rajarajapuram. But new 
evidences suggest a more early date and it. appears that 
the Kayalvas as well as his above-mentioned allies were 
conquered by Rajendra as early as 990 a.D. i.e., in the 
sixth regnal year of Rajaraja I. 

(Rajendra, as an able administrator consolidated the Chola 
rule in this region by registering grants to the merchants 
and the Brahmanas and thus acquiring confidence of his 
newly conquered subjects. The Kongudesarajakkal a local 
chronicle, informs that the Chola king (Rajendra) tried to 
evoke popular support by giving the towns of Keriyur in 
the Talkad district in the northern part of Kongudesa to 
the merchants of Talavanapuram and made them found 
agraharas for the Brahmanas, these Vaisyas having always 
been accustomed to worship the divine Brahmanas 
(Devabrahmana). 

As Mahadandanayaka of Vengi Rajendra found greater 
opportunity to show his brilliance. He handled the situa- 
tion there very ably and also successfully arrested the 
advance of the Chalukyas of Kalyani in the south of the 
river Tungabhadra. As a matter of fact it was he who 
shaped the outline of his dynastic policy against the 
Chalukyas. 
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The history of Chola-Chalukya diplomatic relationship 
may profitably be discussed here for the proper evalua- 
tion of the role of Rajendra in the consolidation of his 
father’s rule in the Ganga and Nolumba territories and in 
other regions falling between the spheres of influence of 
the Cholas and their rivals the Chalukyas of Kalyani. 

We have noted earlier the geo-political positions of the 
Cholas and the Chalukyas of Kalyani. The Chalukyas of 
Kalyani, under Taila II (973-92 A.D.) established their 
sovereignty in the Deccan after overthrowing the Rastra- 
kutas. They also successfully ousted Ganga Panchaladeva 
from the north Mysore region which included Mulagunda 
12 (modern Mulgund in the Dharwar District). Imme- 
diately after this he found his way in the south blocked 
by the forces of Uttama Chola. But as he was hard 
pressed by the Paramaras of Malwa, he could not do any- 
thing remarkable on the southern front. But his son and 
successor Satyasraya pursued a more vigorous policy 
against the Cholas. He also opened war on two fronts; in 
the north on the Paramaras and in the south on the Cholas. 
He was also anxious about the Eastern Chalukyas of 
Vengi where the imperial policy of the Cholas had gained 
much prestige. 

There was a prolonged period of anarchy in the Vengi 
region, and it is this situation that allowed the Cholas as 
well as the Chalukyas of Kalyani to fish in the troubled 
waters. An inscription of the time of Saktivarman, the 
ruler of Vengi throws some light on the chaotic condition 
of Vengi for about twentyfive years after the death of 
Danarnava (998 a.pD.). The Ranastipundi, grant of 
Vimaladitya records that after Danarnava, the country of 
Vengi was unfortunately without a ruler for twentyseven 
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years. This state of affair continued into the reign of 
Rajaraja I, the Chola king, who conquered Venginadu 
along with Gangavadi and other places about 999 A.D. 
But Saktivarman (999/1000-1011 A.D.) of the Vengi 
dynasty rose to power and put an end to, the anarchy in 
the country and freed himself from the political domina- 
tion of the Cholas. Rajaraja, perhaps at the instance of 
Rajendra, however, was diplomatic enough to change his 
attitude towards the Vengi dynasty and followed the 
policy of reconciliation and friendship, abandoning the 
policy of war and enmity. 

The reason for the change in the traditional line of 
dynastic policy is not far to seek. The Telugu Choda 
prince Bhima, the son of Jatachoda, the ruler of Pedakallu 
in the present Kurnool district, was hostile to Danarnava 
and sided with the Rastrakutas, the traditional enemies 
of the Cholas. The Rastrakuta king, Krishna HI was 
also inmical to the existence of Danarnava in the Vengi 
region. The sons of Danarnava, Saktivarman I and 
Vimaladitya also found their political position utterly 
untenable in their native home due to the menacing 
attitude of the Telugu Chodas and the Rastrakutas who 
came after Krishna III. Failing to get protection in 
other directions including the Kamarnava of the Eastern 
Ganga country in the Kalinga, they finally sought shelter 
with the great Chola prince, Rajaraja. They ultimately 
migrated to the Chola country and settled down at 
Tiruvaiyaru in the neighbourhood of Tanjore where they 
were very cordially received by the Cholas. Rajaraja took 
this situation as an opportunity to convert Vengi into a 
vassal kingdom and arrest the expansion of the Chalukyas 
of Kalyani in the Vengi region. Rajaraja also knew that 
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any attempt to extent his dominion in the north would — 
involve him in a war with the Western Chalukyas and 
that the kingdom of Vengi, which lay on the eastern flank 
of their territories was bound to play an important part 
in the coming struggle. He, therefore, resolved to win 
over Vengi to his side. He not only gave political shelter 
to Saktivarman I and Vimaladitya but strengthened his 
friendship through matrimony. He married his daughter 
Kundavai to Vimaladitya. Then he proceeded to Vengi 
to oust the rivals of Saktivarman I and Vimaladitya. He 
sent Rajendra Chola about 999-1000 A.D. to counteract 
the influence of Choda Bhima, the Telugu king. 

The details of Rajendra Chola’s exploits against Bhima 
are not known from Chola inscriptions. But three 
inscriptions of Saktivarman I related to the events which 
took place in the Vengi region during this operation. 
Through his active support and help Saktivarman over- 
came his enemy in three successive stages. In the first 
Stage, as the Pabhuparru plates suggest, Saktivarman 
killed with his own hand a great warrior Ekavira, sent by 
Choda Bhima. Then he put to death two powerful chiefs 
Beddema and Maharaja and finally he uprooted the full- 
_grown tree of Jatachoda’s family which, with its strong 
overshadowing branches, stood on, the crest of mountains 
(bhubhrita), i.e. kings. 

The Penneru grant says that he (Saktivarman I) 
despatched Choda Bhima through the gateway of the 
battle to the abode of Yama. But it seems that this event 
is a later occurrence. After the death of the Choda 
generals, such as Ekavira, Beddema and Maharaja, Choda 
Bhima withdrew from Vengi and took shelter in Kalinga. 
But soon after gaining support there and collecting 
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resources, he recaptured Vengi and expelled the forces of 
Saktivarman and his Dravida allies. He also rapidly 
advanced on Kanchi, the second capital of the Cholas. 
It appears that Rajaraja as well as Saktivarman jointly 
endeavoured to stop the advance of Choda Bhima and 
as referred to in the Penneru grant it was in this battle 
that Choda Bhima was slain. As a counter move, the 
Chola forces advanced up to Kalinga. One inscription 
of Rajaraja, dating from his sixteenth regnal year (1001- 
1002 A.D.) includes Kalinga in the list of his conquered 
countries, 

About this time, Rajaraja had also to attack Satyasraya, 
the king of the Chalukyas of Kalyani, who was always 
trying to upset the political power of the Cholas in the 
Vengi region. Satyasraya, who did not approve of the 
Chola intervention in the Vengi affair, resolved to strike 
at Vengi before Saktivarman could consolidate his power, 
Accordingly in 1006 A.D. he sent an army under Bayal 
Nambi, one of the generals in his service, with instruc- 
tions to reduce the Eastern Chalukya territory to 
subjection. Bayal Nambi entered Vengi from the south- 
west, marched towards the Krishna and having reduced 
the forts of Dharnikota and Yonamadala to ashes, 
established himself at Cebrolu in the present Guntur 
district. We know little about the subsequent events in 
Vengi. But it is sure that Bayal Nambi’s success in the 
region was short-lived. Probably he could not find 
enough support to stay there from Satyasraya who him- 
self was in peril in his own dominion from a direct 
attack of Rajaraja. Enraged by the attitude of Satyasraya 
in relation to Vengi, Rajaraja sent Rajendra to attack 
Satyasraya in Rattapadi itself. As a result of this policy, 
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as the Hottur inscription indicates, the aggressive Cholas 
‘under the command of Rajendra Vidyadhara in the time 
of Rajaraja Nityavinoda attacked Rattapadi (the kingdom 
of the Western Chalukyas) with an army of nine hundred 
thousand men.’ This army of the Cholas ravaged the 
whole country, ‘perpetrating murders of women, children 
and Brahmanas, seizing women and overthrowing the 
order of caste’, But the Western Chalukyas, on their 
side quite successfully repulsed the Chola onslaught and 
saved the country. Thus, the inscription says that the 
auspicious King of Kings, Supreme Lord, Supreme 
Master, Akalankacharita, Iriabedanga, Ornament of the 
Chalukya race, Slayer of Tamils (Tigulamari), Satyasraya 
drove away the Chola, captured his trains of baggage- 
wagons (vastuvahana) and made a triumphal progress 
through the south. At the same time it is also not 
possible to accept the panegyric statements of the Chola 
inscriptions. They contain many boastful sentences upon 
which little reliance can be placed. It is thus highly 
incredible that in the time of Rajaraja, Rajendra Chola 
captured Rattapadi ‘the seven and a half lakh country by 
force’. It is stated at least in two Chola inscriptions 
issued in about 1003 a.D. To quote K.A.N. Sastri ‘this 
is a violent exaggeration’. 

It appears quite plausible that there was some serious 
clash between the two rival forces in which the Cholas 
under the leadership of Rajendra gained the upper hand. 
The Tiruvalangadu copper plate represents a balanced 
account and informs us that Satyasraya was forced by 
the Chola forces to flee from the battlefield. It states 
‘this is strange that though Satyasraya fled to avoid 
misery from the attack of his (ie. Arunmolivarman’s) 
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ocean-like army, still misery found a permanent abode.in 
him. But this is not strange as the flight is due to (ie. 
is the result of) his birth from Taila’. 


wars aaga Fen qfar qfaia 
persaaan faacararazad qee Hegu 


Tiruvalangadugrant. 


This success of Rajendra Chola as the crown-prince 
produced the desired effect. Satyasraya could not dare 
again to turn his covetuous eyes on Vengi. Rajendra Chola 
also consolidated the position of the Cholas in the terri- 
tory of Gangavadi, Nolambadi and Tadigaipadi. All 
these regions were once subdued and brought under con- 
trol by the Chola Emperor, Rajaraja. We have said above 
that Rajendra was appointed the Mahadandanayaka of 
this region. One inscription from Kirangur in the 
Srirangam taluq records that ‘Maharaja Rajendra Chola, 
while camping, caused the stone pond of pure water to 
be constructed’. This suggests Rajendra’s participation in 
the administration and his active interest in works of 
public utility. The early association of Rajendra in the 
administration was a prudent policy of Rajaraja. Under 
his direct supervision and by holding different positions 
in the government, both civil as well as military, Rajendra 
got excellent opportunities to shape his personality as the 
crown-prince. It was due to this training that he could 
make himself an invincible general, a versatile adminis- 
trator and a formidable sovereign. He participated in the 
Ceylonese expedition, effectively organized and guided by 
his father, and in the conquest of Maldives. As both the 
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expeditions took place in the closing years of Rajaraja’s 
reign, it may be presumed that these expeditions not only 
opened up a new political horizon for the activity of the 
crown-prince but also bestowed a naval legacy upon 
Rajendra. The way Rajendra inaugurated the era of the 
Chola conquests on the seas and successfully carried the 
day, suggests that his was the brain and valour behind 
these two expeditions in the time of his father. Therefore, 
it would be true to say that Rajendra was the source of 
his own as well as his father’s success to a considerable 
extent. It was for this reason that during the last three 
regnal years Rajaraja remained virtually the master 
de jure while Rajendra was so de facto, of the Chola king- 
dom. On the March 27 (or between March 27 and July 7, 
1012) he got formal recognition as heir-apparent and 
after the demise of his father in 1014 or 1016 inaugurated 
his own illustrious reign. 
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Ill. THE CONQUEROR 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS Ko-PARAKESHARI Varman Rajendra 
Chola Deva had an eventful reign of about thirtytwo years 
from 1012 to 1044 A.D. As a sovereign, his first and 
the foremost task was to consolidate his empire which- 
he inherited from his father. It appears that during the 
change over from Rajaraja to Rajendra, some of the hos- 
tile subordinate powers, especially the Pandyas, the Cheras 
and the Banvasis made an attempt to throw of the yoke 
of Chola control. 

The Tamil prasastis of Rajendra Chola (Tirumalai 
plates in particular ) give an impression that after he had 
risen to power as a king, Rajendra had to cope with the 
hostilities in the regions of Idaiturainadu (Ededore, bet- 
ween Krishna and Tungabhadra comprising a large part 
of the present Raichur district) Vanavasi (Banvasi, the 
capital of the Kadambas) Kollippakka (Kulpak, about 
45 miles north-east of Hyderabad and, Mannaikkadakam 
also known as Manyaketa). But it appears to be that 
these operations came later, for the composer of this 
inscription clearly mentions that ‘while the fortune of the 
king was increasing, the Goddess of the Great Earth, the 
Goddess of Victory in battle, and the matchless Goddess 
of Fame had become his great queens. With his great and 
warlike army he conquered Idaiturainadu, Vanvasi, whose 
warriors were protected by walls of forests. Kollippakka, 
whose walls were surrounded by sulli trees and 
Mannaikkadakam which was unapproachably strong...’ 
But Tiruvalangadu asserts firmly that ‘the famous and 
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heroic lord of men intent upon doing meritorious deeds 
with large quantities of money acquired by his own power, 
turned his attention to conquest backed by a powerful 
army. Accordingly, after having arranged for the 
protection of his own capital, the unequalled king Uttama 
Chola (Rajendra Chola) first started towards the southern 
quarter marked by the asterism Trishanku, with a desire 
to conquer the Pandya king’. 

Under the pressure of political circumstances the 
Pandyas, the Cheras and the Singhalas made common 
cause to stand against the Cholas and their aggrandise- 
ment since the days of Parantaka I (907-953 a.D.). 
About 929 A.D. Parantaka I conquered Rajasimha, the 
king of Madura, and since then the Pandyan kingdom 
virtually passed under Chola control. But this does not 
mean that the Pandya family went out of existence or 
that Chola hegemony was tolerated by the Pandyan 
people amicably. On the contrary, there was, to use the 
phrase of K.A.N. Sastri, ‘a state of chronic revolt’ and 
the Cholas had to struggle hard and fight repeatedly 
in the Pandyan kingdom for their supremacy and 
control. 

One offshoot of Parantaka’s war with Rajasimha II 
was that there ensued continuous hostility, -sometimes 
indirect and sometimes direct, between the Cholas and 
the Singhalas. In the battle of Vellur (915 a.D.) the 
Ceylonese army played a vital role in assisting Rajasimha II 
against the Cholas. As an act of revenge Parantaka I 
mounted an attack on the Ceylonese prince, Udai IV 
(945-953 A.D.), who, kept the Pandyan crown and the 
king’s necklace in his custody in order to protect his 
friend Rajasimha from disgrace. The Chola king 
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Parantaka I sent an army to Sri Lanka to bring back the 
Pandyan insignia of royalty, for he assumed himself to be 
the virtual lord of the Pandyan kingdom. He could not 
recover either the crown or the necklace, but his army 
ravaged most of the districts of Sri Lanka and killed the 
Singhalese Senapati in battle. 

During the reign of Sundara Chola Parantaka II, 
(957-73 A.D.) a certain Vira Pandya achieved some dis- 
tinction and succeeded in a mighty fight at Chevur and 
‘took the head of a Chola’. It is difficult to identify the 
‘Chola’ whose head was taken by Vira Pandya, but it is 
certain that he had gained some credit to himself against 
the Cholas. This time also the Pandyan king was 
supported by the Ceylonese prince Mahinda IV. Once 
again the army of the Cholas which was sent to Sri Lanka 
failed to make any impression and the Chola General, 
Siriyavelar, lost his life in the battlefield. The Vessagiri 
slab inscription of Mahinda mentions the successful 
campaign of Senapati Sena against the Damulas 
(Tamils). 

More serious clashes between the Cholas on one side 
and the Pandyas and the Singhalas on the other awaited 
Rajaraja I (985-1014 a.p.). The details of the war 
between the Cholas and the Pandyas are not known but it 
appears that Rajaraja’s sovereignty over the Pandyan 
kingdom was so effectively established that the Pandyan 
kingdom could be termed as a Chola province known as 
Rajaraja-Mandalam or Rajaraja~Pandinadu. One Chola 
inscription records that Rajaraja deprived the Seliyas 
(i.e. the Pandyas) of their splendour at the very moment 
when they were resplendent to such a degree that they 
were worthy to be worshipped everywhere. The Pandyan 
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rival of Rajaraja I was Amarabhujanga. The Tiruvalan- 
gadu plates describe this affair thus : 


‘The Moon, as if to afford protection to the Pandya 
king born in its own family, and thinking to itself “I 
am also a king” become the white parasol of this king 
who was intent upon conquering that southern quarter. 
King Amarabhujanga being seized, other desolate kings, 
whose rule was secretly antagonistic, being much afraid 
of him at heart, wished to hide themselves somewhere 
just like serpents with sliding crooked bodies. The 
commandent of this ornament of Solar race, the 
hereditary home of. the Goddess of Victory, captured 
the town of Vilinda whose moat was the sea, whose 
extensive ramparts were glorious and high, and which 
was impregnable to the enemy warriors’. 


The traditional enmity with the Ceylonese king continued 
With more vigour. In the Tiruvalangadu itself there is a 
reference to a naval invasion of Sri Lanka by Rajaraja. At 
this time about 981 A.D., Mahinda V was ruling Sri Lanka 
but the people themselves were in rebellion against him 
and Mahinda V could not effectively bear the burnt of 
Rajaraja Chola’s attack. He left the country deserted and 
ook shelter in the hilly tracks of Rohana. The Ceylonese 
capital Anuradhapur was destroyed by the Chola army 
d, the foundations of a new capital as the mark of Chola 
nquest was laid at Polonnaruna. This new capital was 
coe" Jananathamangalam after the name of Rajaraja 
self. 
The composer of Tiruvalangadu very ably compares 
Rajaraja with Rama and says ‘The Lord of the Raghavas 
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(i.e. Rama) who constructed a bridge across the water of 
the ocean with the assistance of able monkeys, with great 
difficulty killed the king of Lanka (i.e. Ravana) with 
sharp arrows; but, this terrible general of that king 
(Rajaraja) crossed the ocean in ships and burnt the Lord 
of Lanka. Hence Rama is surely surpassed by this Chola 
general : 


qatar Sqeuatafasey wears: ater: 
amama prafs ates aTa | 
aifvedteat aafafanat ae ave: save 
Aaa farag (3) aed a umaga: Usolt 


Rajendra Chola’s policy towards the Pandyas and the 
Singhalese prince continued to remain on traditional lines 
and his achievement in the field was to bring to fulfilment 
the half done efforts of his father. His early success 
against the Pandyas, referred to above justified his title 
Madhurantaka Uttama Chola. The plight of the king 
of the Pandyas resulting from his invasion to Madura has 
been eloquently described in the Tiruvalangadu plates. 

Probably it was during his attack on the Singhalese and 
- the Pandyans that he also tackled the lord of the Kerala 
people. The Pandyas had maternal relations with these 
kings and the Kerala king in turn had always helped them 
against the Chola menace. Many a time the Pandya kings 
had taken refuge in Chera (Kerala) kingdom, when they 
were ousted by the Cholas. 

The poet Narayana, the composer of Tiruvalangadu 
plates, does not mention the exact cause of conflict bet- 
ween the Cholas and the Keralas. After assigning some 
legendary reasons he says that Rajaraja fearlessly crossed 
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the Sahya mountain and attacked the lord of the Kerala 
country. Then ensued a fierce battle which wrought ruin 
upon several kings. 


ofadcafa agaaa gaara Awaaz | 
wae Aa aag faaan gees HART I 


The Tirumalai inscription also refers to this invasion 
of Kerala country. From all accounts it appears to have 
been a grand military success for Rajendra Chola although 
he had to struggle hard to achieve it. Therefore, the 
event was celebrated lavishly and with great pomp 
and show in the capital. Narayana describes how ‘having 
conquered the Kerala king and having devastated the 
country protected by the austerities of the chief of the 
Bhrigus, that prince, (Rajendra Chola) turned towards his 
own capital which looked as if it were dancing in joy with 
its hands upraised and fluttering brilliant flag cloths and 
whispering a welcome in the sweetly jingling waist-belts of 
damsels with dancing eyes’. 


frar kyai gadaa aa gea arfaa- 
faageq rara a are faa: | 

gerita qsad aag agafa fassered faa- 
ASAR M GÅTA N 


Let us return to the Ceylonese conflict. The Tiru- 
valangadu inscription makes no mention of it in the 
context of Rajendra and other Tamil inscriptions also only 
make a passing reference. Fortunately for us, the 
Cullavamsa comes to our rescue and describes the incident 
vividly and suggests that Rajendra not only successfully 
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completed the work of his father in relation to his 
Ceylonese conquest but also fulfilled the long cherished 
desire of his ancestor Parantaka I of recovering the 
Pandyan insignia from the Ceylonese prince. 

The account says, ‘in the six and thirtieth year of the 
king’s (Mahinda V) reign the Cholas seized the mahesi, 
the jewels, the diadems that he had inherited, all the royal 
ornaments, the priceless diamond bracelet (a gift of the 
gods), the unbreakable sword and the relic of the torn 
strip of the cloth. But the ruler himself, who had fled in 
fear to the jungle, they captured alive, with the pretence 
of making a treaty. Thereupon they sent the monarch 
and all the treasures which had fallen into their hands at 
once to the Chola Monarch. King Mahinda dwelt twelve 
years in the Chola land and entered into heaven in the 
fortieth year from his ascent of the throne. 


aida wufsaraeer nfa carta a 
age A PATATA ad BAAR Tar | 
ayia a atid eaafer 
afaz aaguite wart a wfaafa 
Hane wie afaa cafea | 
afgana wt aa asd geama aT 
afaa ag ataafesrace afas | 
Chulla (Ch. 55, v. 16-20) 


Some inscriptions of Rajendra’s time confirm in full the | 
details given by the Cullavamsa. Thus the Karandai 
plates mention that the Chola army captured the crown of 
the kings of Sri Lanka, the crowns of their queens, the old 
Pandyan crown and the whole of Ilamandalam Sri Lanka. 
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Another inscription of the seventh year of Rajendra’s 
reign endorses the account of Cullavamsa and states that 
Mahinda submitted to the Chola king and was transported 
to South India, where he remained a captive for twelve 
years until his death. 


ue rae afa aaar aera | 
agarda aafia aferat at fed wat N 
Chulla 55/33. 


We have referred above to the long drawn imperialistic 
hostility between the Cholas and the Chalukyas with 
special reference to Rajendra Chola’s reign as a crown- 
prince. The rivalry was resumed in 1021-22 a.D. when 
Rajendra Chola was emperor and his Chalukyan counter- 
part was Jayasimha II. It is said that to weaken the 
growing power of Jayasimha II, the Kalachuri Gangadeva, 
the Paramara Bhoja and Rajendra Chola formed a con- 
federacy and simultaneously attacked Rattapadi, the 
kingdom of Jayasimha II. The inscriptions of Jayasimha 
or Jagadekamalla record that Jayasimha also broken the 
confederacy of Malava and humbled King Bhoja. Heis 
also spoken of as having beaten the Cholas and the 
Cheras in battle. In the Miraj grant (1024 a.p.) which 
was issued after he had subdued the powerful Cholas the 
‘Lord of Dramila country asserts that the Chalukyan lord. 
took away everything belonging to the ruler of the seven 
Konkanas’. 


qoaq sfaarfatta seared aafaa aaria- 
aa TATA 


Miraj Ins.—lines 65-66. 
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But the Cholas made equal claims against the 
Chalukyas. In the Tamil prasastis there is a positive 
Statement about the unqualified success of Rajendra 
Chola. They record that ‘he captured the seven and a 
half laks (sapadalaksha) of Rattapadi, which was strong 
by nature, and vast quantities of treasure, together with 
the inestimable reputation of Jayasimha who, out of fear 
and to his great disrepute, turned his back at Musangi 
and hid himself”. 

Almost identical facts, but with more poetic elabora- 
tions, are presented in the Tiruvalangadu in ten beautiful 
verses. But the picture on the Chalukyan side was not 
so dismal as is made out in the Tiruvalangadu and other 
Tamil inscriptions. It is easy to understand that while 
on the battle front at Musangi (Maski) the Chola army 
was victorious, and the Chalukyas suffered much loss, on 
other fronts the Cholas sustained reverses. Instead that 
the Chalukyas lost the whole of Rattapadi, the find 
spots of some inscriptions in the Chola dominion 
as well as the Miraj plates instead of saying that 
the Chalukyas lost the whole of Rattapadi, say that 
the victorious forces of Jayasimha II under their 
general Chavanarasa reconquered the regions under 
Gangavadi and the Cheras. They speak of the 
Jayasimha’s raids of plunder which ravaged Dvara- 
samudra (Halibid) and Baleyavattana (Beliapatam, 
Malabar) and the country of Malepas. The Miraj grant 
shows that even after the battle of Musangi Jayasimha 
possessed Ededore 2,000 (Raichur district). Here the 
inscription records that after having thoroughly routed the 
mighty Chola, the lord of five Dramila countries granted 
a village named Mudadujhuru...which was in the Ededore 
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two thousand to a Brahmana of Mudumira village in the 
Pagalati district. 

These conflicting claims of successes indicate a long 
drawn struggle. While the Cholas succeeded in the fierce 
battle of Musangi the Chalukyas became quite active on 
the eastern side, particularly by instigating the rivals of 
the Cholas in the Vengi and other regions in the east and 
keeping Rajendra engaged in a protracted war. The role 
of Jayasimha II in organizing antagonism against Chola 
imperialism in the eastern region was so obvious that the 
composers of Chola prasastis have unhesitatingly charged 
the Chalukyan king with it. In the Tiruvalangadu plates, 
Jayasimha 1s described as the very abode of Kali {taz 
afatan) and the King of Odda is described as an 
accomplice carrying out the orders of Kaliraja. 


afaa fanaa aad aroga 
aan fafaga Aiamaa fasa RRON 
This is how trouble began with Vengi. 


Vimaladitya, the ruler of Vengi, died in 1019 and his 
son Rajaraja succeeded to the Vengi throne. But his 
coronation was delayed for four years until Saka 944 i.e., 
1022 a.p. due to the hostility of his step brother Vijaya- 
ditya. The interval between the date of accession and the 
date of coronation was very eventful. No less than six 
inscriptions from Kottasiraram and Madakasira taluk in 
the Anantpur district dated in the tenth regnal year of 
Rajendra Chola refer to his invasion of Vengi. They 
inform that certain “Areyan Rajarajan alias Vikrama Chola 
Choliyavaraiyan at- the instance of his master (Rajendra 
Chola) compelled the king tq Vengi to flee from his 
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country, destroyed the family of Jayasimha, and defeated 
the Kalingas, the Telingas and the Oddas in battle. All 
these incidents though inter-related are not the occurrences 
of one and the same phase. The destruction of the family 
of Jayasimha is a piece of official panegyric and refers to 
his defeat at Musangi. But the reference to the Vengi 
operation directed by Choliyavaraiyan is relevant. Follow- 
ing his family policy Rajendra Chola tried to protect his 
own interest-in the Vengi region by supporting the can- 
didature of Rajaraja for the Vengi throne against Vijaya- 
ditya. Rajaraja was born of Kundavai, ‘he sister of 
Rajendra Chola. On the other hand Vijayaditya was the 
grandson of Jata Choda Bhima. The Vengi king referred 
to in the above-mentioned inscriptions as ‘compelled to 
flee from his country’ in consequence of the Chola 
invasion, was Vijayaditya. 

On circumstantial evidences it appears that after the 
death of Vimaladitya dissensions broke at Vengi and 
Vijayaditya, probably with the assistance of Jayasimha IT 
the Chalukyan king of Kalyani and support of the 
Kalingas, the Telingas and the Oddas, captured the 
throne from Rajaraja and ousted him from Vengi in 1019. 
Helpless against this alliance Rajaraja sought asylum 
and military help from his maternal uncle, Rajendra 
Chola. 

It was diplomatic for Rajendra Chola to assist his 
nephew. Apart from regarding assistance to his nephew 
as a filial duty, he found it in line with his designs of exer- 
cising a vigorous control over the affairs of Vengi. He fully 
realized the strategic importance of Vengi in the inter- 
imperial struggle which was convulsing the peninsula at 
that time, By achieving the vigorous control over Vengi 
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he hoped to check the imperialistic and expansive move- 
ments of his formidable family enemy Jayasimha I, 
secure the throne for his own relative, who would be an 
ever-faithful ally and change Vengi to a base for Chola 
expansion in the east, particularly in the Kalinga, Telinga 
and Odda kingdoms. These three kingdoms ethnically as 
well as geographically which were united against the 
interests of the Cholas actively supported the claims of 
Vijayaditya who had, as pointed out above, a Telugu- 
chhoda lineage also. | 

The policy of Rajendra Chola was successful, parti- 
cularly because he simultaneous attacked Jayasimha II in 
the Rattapadi and Vijayaditya at Vengi. His general 
Choliyavaraiyan moved swiftly against Vijayaditya with a 
powerful Chola army and prevented Jayasimha also from 
assisting Vijayaditya in time. As a result, Vijayaditya 
could not hold his own against the Chola army and 
abandoned Vengi to join the camp of the king of Kalinga. 
This move created serious apprehensions in the mind of 
Choliyavaraiyan. He knew it was designed to obstruct the 
onward march of the Chola army in the northern region. 
Hence, after he had established his control on Vengi 
proper, he marched against the Kulutas, Oddas, Kalingas 
and Vijayaditya, the usurper of the Vengi throne. Nothing 
of the engagement between the Chola army under Choli- 
yavaralyan and the combined forces of Vijayaditya and 
other forces of Kuluta, Kalinga, and Odda is known from 
the contemporary inscriptions, particularly from the 
Kottasivaram epigraphs. But two later inscriptions of 
Vira Rejendra Chola J (Kanyakumari and Charla plates) 
suggest the victory of the Chola forces. Two other inscrip- 
tions from Mahendragir hills in the Ganjam district record 
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that the Chola king Rajendra defeated the Kuluta chief 
Vimaladitya, captured Mahendraparvata and caused a 
pillar of victory to be set up on the hill. Probably it 
was this victory that paved the way for the march of 
the Cholas into Vanga for getting the sacred water 
of the Ganges. In these two inscriptions it is 
quite clearly mentioned that along with the Kulutas, 
Otkalpati’s and the Kalingas, the king of the Vanga 
was defeated by the Cholas. The full version of the 
Kanyakumari inscription says ‘he, the king Madhurantaka, 
Rajendra Chola, caused the kings of the Kuluta and 
Utkala countries to be defeated by his generals; 
the kings of Kalinga and Vangendra were also 
vanquished by his generals, who reached tne Ganges, 
whose banks collapsed under the weight of his elephant 
brigade.’ . 


adara tga panera: 


aag rag aeg agaaatracaay | 
IIS syifa sfererafadt qea | 


S.K. Aiyangar and H.P. Sastri have relied much upon 
the Tiruvalangadu copper plates, originally issued in the 
sixth year of Rajendra Chola’s rule. But the Sanskrit 
portions which describe in detail the Chola attack 
on Bengal was recorded almost a decade later. In this 
inscription a very graphic account of this campaign is 
given. According to it the general of Rajendra Chola first 
defeated Indraratha, next Ranasura and then Dharmapala 
and then reached the bank of Ganga. From there the 
general marched back to Godavari. On the way back the 
general defeated Mahipala. 
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V. Venkayya has greatly underrated the account. In 
his view the expedition was nothing more than a pilgri- 
mage to the Ganges. On the basis of his faulty knowledge 
of the political geography of the period he held that the 
water of the Ganges was taken at Allahabad. He has 
confessed his inability to trace the exact course of the 
pilgrimage to Northern India but suggests that the route 
was through Berar identifying it with Lata. S.K. Aiyangar 
has a different theory regarding the route of the march of 
the Chola army. He, identifying Tandabhukti or Danda- 
bhukti with Berar, traces the route to Bengal through 
Ranchi, Gaya, Bihar and Patna. He is not in favour of 
identifying Mahipala of Tiruvalangadu copper plates with 
Mahipala of the Pala dynasty and suggests its identifica- 
tion with the Otta Mahipala of a Tamil inscription of 
Rajendra Chola, (Charnapattana inscription). He asserts 
that Rajendra’s general did not come into direct contact 
with Mahipala at all. Kielhorn and K.A.N. Sastri have 
very ably pointed out that S.K. Aiyangar’s theory 
regarding Mahipala of Otta Vishaya is based on a wrong 
interpretation of the Tamil passage of the Charnapattana 
inscription in which Otta Mahipala means ‘Strong Mahi- 
pala’ and this ‘Strong Mahipala’ as Kielhorn points out 
must be the same as the Pala ruler of Bengal. It is also 
noteworthy that the original passage of Tiruvalangadu 
plates refers to the defeat of Mahipala and the fall of the 
King of Odda if they were two personalities in two 
different context. 

Regarding the route of invasion, S.K. Aiyangar, being 
under a misapprehension, holds that no army could come 
from the central provinces through Orissa to Bengal. A.C. 
Banarjee has shown that the cultural relations among 
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these three provinces were too intimate to warrant any 
such conclusion. Thatthe Midnapur area has always been 
a source of anxiety to the rulers of Bengal at different 
periods is borne out by subsequent events. Therefore 
it may not be incorrect to assume that communication 
was possible through this area among the neighbouring 
provinces; and along one such road the general of 
Rajendra Chola might have led his forces. 

It appears that the Sanskrit portion of this inscription 
describing the invasion of Bengal by the Chola army was 
composed at least a decade after the Tamil inscriptions of 
Rajendra Chola and therefore the composer of 
Tiruvalangadu is neither systematic nor accurate, 
particularly in recording the names of places. In the 
Tirumalai Tamil inscription composed in the sixth regnal 
year of Rajendra Chola the exploits the Chola army are 
very correctly recorded, According to its description the 
Chola general seized ‘Sakkarakkottam, whose warriors 
were brave; Maduramandalam whose forts bore 
banners which touched the clouds; the prosperous city of 
Namnaik-Konam with its dense groves; Pancappalli whose 
warriors bore cruel bows; Masunidesa with its green 
fields, and a large number of family-treasures; Oddavisaya 
which was difficult to approach on account of its dense 
forest defence; the good Kosalainadu, where Brahmanas 
assembled; Tondabutti (Dandabhukti) in whose gardens 
bees abounded and which he acquired after having 
destroyed Dharmapala in a hot battle; Takkanaladam, 
whose fame had spread in all directions, and which he 
occupied after vanquishing Ranasura Vangaladesa where it 
never ceased to rain and from which Govindachandra fled, 
having descended from his elephant; elephants of rare 
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strength, women and treasure, having been pleased to put 
to fight the ‘Strong Mahipala’ by the sound of a conch 
from the deep sea; Uttira Ladam (i.e., Uttara Lata) on the 
shore of the expansive ocean producing pearls and the 
Ganga whose waters bearing fragrant flowers dashed 
against the bathing places (tirthas). 

R.D. Banarjee has shown successfully that the order in 
which the place-names given in the Tirumalai inscription 
is quite accurate and he has traced the line of the march 
of the Chola army to the Ganga quite correctly. He 
identifies Oddavishaya with the Odra Vishaya (North 
Orissa) and Kosalainadu with the Kosala of the 
inscriptions of the Soma-Vamsi kings of Orissa. Next 
in order, comes the subjugation of Dandabhukti, which, 
most probably, was the marsh-land between Orissa and 
Bengal, corresponding to the districts of Midnapur and 
Balasore. He has objected to the attempt of Hara 
Prasada Sastri to identify Dandabhukti with the modern 
province of Bihar. From Dandabhukti the king passed 
on to Bengal attacking and occupying the province of 
Takkana-Ladam. Takkana-Ladam is neither Dakshina- 
Lata (Southern Gujarat) nor Dakshina Virata (Southern 
Berar) as Kielhorn and V. Venkayya suggest, but it may 
be identified with the province of Southern Radha. 
It is a better identification of Takkana-Ladam and it 
also confirms the order of the enumeration of the place 
names in the inscription. According to it the Chola army 
defeated Ranasura of Southern Radha and then marched 
into Vangaladesha, that is, Vanga or Eastern Bengal. 
Govinda Chandra was the ruler of Eastern Bengal and 
after inflicting a defeat on him the Cholas marched against 
the kingdom of Mahipala, correctly identified with 
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Mahipala I of the Pala dynasty. He also suffered a 
defeat at the hand of the Chola general. Next, the army 
moved towards Uttira-Ladam and the Ganga. Uttira- 
Ladam is Northern Radha. The Ganga, according to 
R.D. Banarjee, formed the northern boundary of the 
Chola conquest. The Chola army did not cross the 
Ganga but caused its sacred water to be carried to 
the country of the Cholas. It is, however, a 
panegyric exaggeration of the composer of Kanyakumari 
inscription of the time of Vira Rajendra that ‘the water 
of the holy Ganga was carried in pots on the heads 
of defeated kings to the capital city of the Cholas.’ 
(mey ageage) 

When the victorious Chola general returned to the 
bank of Godavari from the Ganga he found the monarch 
himself guarding the rear. Probably, while the Chola 
army was heading towards Ganga, the King of Odda 
indulged in hostile activities to endanger the advancing 
Chola army. To guard against this, Rajendra Chola was 
present there and when his general returned successfully 
- with the holy water, both jointly charged against the 
King of Odda, who in his hostile designs was backed by 
the Chalukyan monarch Jayasimha. The Tiruvalangadu 
inscription says that ‘the heroic king (Rajendra Chola) 
killed in battle the lord of Odda who has carrying out the 
orders of the king of the Kali age together with his 
younger brother and his army, and then forcibly took 
possession of his elephants.’ | 

One significant incident must not go without 
mention. While he was engaged in the battle against 
the King of Odda a mad elephant ran at him with 
its trunk raised: But Rajendra managed to escape 
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from this danger and killed the elephant with his own 
hand. 

He then entered his own capital town, ‘which by its 
prosperity despised all the merits of the abode of the 
gods, his lotus feet being worshipped all along by the 
kings of high birth who had been subdued by him.’ 

But this was not the end of his military glory. Far 
beyond the frontiers of India he had extended his military 
sphere of influence and established a powerful military 
suzerainty over Malayasia, then known commonly as 
Katahadvipa or Kadaram. In the verse 123 of Tiruvalan- 
gadu there is a short reference to the Chola conquest 
of Katahadvipa, which took place in about 1016 A.D. 
But in the Tirumalai Tamil inscription the oversea cam- 
paign against Kadaram Empire is described in detail. 

Something must be said at this point about the 
relations of South India, particularly of the Cholas with 
the ‘Sailendra kings of Srivijaya and Kadaram or 
Kataha.’ 

The culture and commercial expansion of India in the 
Far East is of great antiquity. Many people of South 
India established colonies in the Far East. From the 
Periplus we read that Puhar (Podica), as early as in the first 
century A.D., had established its regular maritime con- 
tact with the land of Chryse. An old Tamil poem Patti- 
nappalai of the time of Chola Karikals (not later than the 
end of second century A.D.) mentions the traders of 
Kalagam (Kadaram) arriving at the port of Kaveri- 
pattana. The Pallavas, particularly under Nandivarma 
III, made their political impact clearly felt in the Malay 
Peninsula, Java and Borneo. But the Cholas superseded 
all attempts in the field of maritime activities. In the 
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large Leiden plates of Rajaraja I, it is mentioned that the 
father of Rajendra Chola was: liberal enough to maintain 
friendly relations with the kings of Sailendra dynasty, who 
ruled over Malay Peninsula and Java towards the close 
of the eighth century a.D. During the period of Raja- 
raja I and Rajendra Chola, Kadaram (Kedah) and Sri- 
` vijaya (Palembung in Sumatra) were jointly held by the 
Sailendras. 

Both the centres were politically as well as culturally 
Significant and held key-positions on the route between 
India and China. The Sailendras, the king of Kadaram 
and Srivijaya (as we understand from the lines a3zdq 
arya aifasatfacfaar weg mfa of the large 
Leiden Plates) were in regular communication with China 
on the one side and India on the other. At Srivijaya 
there was established such a remarkable seat of Buddhist 
learning that I-Tsing who travelled from Canton to Sri- 
vijaya had advised the Chinese priests that they should 
stay for training in Srivijaya for a year or two before 
proceeding to India for learning. 

Kedah, the ancient seat of Kadaram or Kataha was an 
important naval base and commercial centre under the 
Sailendras and from here they exercised their control over 
their empire. 

The Sailendra kings of Kadaram and Srivijaya who 
had negotiations with Rajaraja I and his son Rajendra 
Chola are mentioned in the Larger Leiden grants. 
They are Sri Chudamanivarmadeva (Se-li-chu-la-wu- 
ni-fu-ma-tian-hwa) and Sri Maravijayottungavarman 
(Se-ri-ma-la-pi1) (1003 A.D.) and the relation between the 
two as indicated in the Larger Leiden grant is of father 
and son (1008 A.D.). 
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It appears that the Kataha rulers were in friendly terms 
with the mighty Chola kings and obtained permission to 
build a Vihara at Negapatam—a renowned Buddhist centre 
from Rajaraja I who made endowments to a palli of land 
on it in the 21st year of his reign (i.e. 1006 a.p.). The 
Sanskrit portion of the Larger Leiden plates that king 
Rajaraja alias Rajakesharovarman gave, in the 21st year of 
his reign, the village Anaimangalam to the lofty shrine 
of the Buddha in the Chulamanivarma Vihara, which the 
rular of Srivishaya (Srivijaya) and Kataha named Maravi- 
jayottungavarman of the Sailendra family having the 
Makara crest, the son of Chulamanivarman, had erected 
in the name of his father at the delightful city of Naga- 
pattana in Pattana Kurran, a sub-division of Kshatriyasi- 
khamani—Valanadu and that after Rajaraja had passed 
away his son Madhurantaka issued a permanent edict for 
the village granted by his father. Thus, the king Rajendra 
Chola ordered : 

“As long as Shesha, the lord of serpents, sustains the 
entire earth, so long may this Vihara last in this world 
with its endowment. This lord of Kataha (zrgifaafa) 
of great valour, the abode of virtues, thus prays to all 
future kings : 

_ “Protect ye for ever this my charity.’ 

This Chulamanivarma Vihara, the construction of 
which started in the reign of Rajaraja and got com- 
pleted in the reign of Rajendra Chola took about nine 
years to become complete and began to thrive 
in course of time from the yield from the village 
of Anaimangalam amounting to about 8943 


Kalam of paddy, which was spent annually for its main 
tenance. 
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This lofty structure of the Vihara stood in a desolate 
condition to the north of Nagapatam within the distance 
of two miles up to 1878 and then was demolished under 
the orders of the Governor in Council at the request of 
Jesuits. In 1878 Sir W. Elliot made the following obser- 
vations about this Vihara : 

‘I found it to be a somewhat four-sided tower of three 
stories, constructed of bricks closely fitted together 
without cement, the first and the second stories 
divided by corniced mouldings, with an opening for a 
door or window in the middle of each side. At the top 
of the lower story were marks in the wall shading 
where the floor of the second had been fixed. The top 
“was open. The base of the ground story was worn at 
the angles, from collision with passers-by and cattle, but 
the structure was solid and firm. No trace of sculpture 
of inscription was visible.’ (Indian Antiquary, Vol. VIT, p. 
224). 

How these friendly and cordial relations between 
Sailendras and the Cholas turned into hostility is diffi- 
cult to surmise. Probably it was commercial rivalry that 
made the two friendly dynasties hostile to such an extent 
that for several generations peace could not return anda - 
prolonged warfare between the two dynasties took place. 
K.A.N. Sastri explains the situation at length. He says, 
‘this was the period when the Chola Empire was develop- 
ing into a great naval power and seeking to maintain 
commercial and political relations with the imperial court 
of China. But Srivijaya still in the full flood of her 
expansionist policy, perhaps found herself obliged to 
apply strict methods of control over the commerce that 
passed through her territories in order to maintain herself 
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in the privileged position she had obtained by means of 
her strength and vigilance and after the realization of her 
aggressive designs against Java she had less need to be on 
friendly terms with the Cholas.’ He is of the opinion 
that rivalry between Srivijaya and the Cholas might have 
been the result of the intolerance of Srivijaya of the 
emergence of a new naval power in the Indian ocean or 
some specific acts on her part to throw obstacles in the 
way of the increasing intercourse between the Chola 
kingdom and the Chinese Empire. Or it may have 
been only the assertion of Rajendra’s great maritime 
strength, a new feature in South Indian polity, by the 
performance of a unique digvijaya yatra through 
the extensive territories of a mighty rival across the 
seas. 

The first reference to this hostility is contained in the 
Tiruvanlangadu plates. The Malur inscription of Rajendra 
Chola dated the thirteenth year of his reign gives 
a detailed account of this conquest of Kadara 
or Kataha and various dominions included in the 
Sailendra Empire. These details are repeated in 
other charters of Rajendra Chola dated the 19th, 
22nd, 23rd and 27th year of his reign, and some other 
inscriptions represent him as burning Kataha and 
ruling over Kadara or Kadaram. There is thus clear 
evidence that Rajendra Chola conquered the Sailendra 
Empire in or before his thirteenth regnal year and that 
the hostilities had probably begun as early as the sixth 
year. It is only between 1089-90 a.p. that peace 
and amity were again established between the two 
powers. 

A detailed account of Rajendra Chola’s conquest of 
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Kadaram are based on the Tamil inscriptions, particularly 
that of Tirumalai is as follows : 

‘(Rajendra Chola)’ having despatched many ships in the 
midst of the rolling sea and having caught Samgrama- 
vijayottunga Varman, the king of Kadaram, along with his 
vehicles, i.e. rutting elephants, which were as impetuous as 
the sea in fighting, seized large treasures, which that king 
had rightfully accumulated, the arch called Vidyadhara 
torana at the war-gate of the extensive city of the enemy; 
the jewel-gate adorned with great splendour; the gate 
of large jewels, Vijayam of great, fame, Pannai watered 
by the river; the ancient Malaiyur with a fort situated on 
a hill; Mayirudinagam, surrounded by the deep sea as a 
moat; Jlanagasogam, i.e., Lankasoka, undaunted in fierce 
battles; Mappappalam having abundant high waters as 
defence; Mevilimbangam, having fine walls, as defence; 
Valaippanduru, possessing. both cultivated land and 
forests; Talaittakkolam, praised by great men versed in 
the sciences; Madamalingam, firm in great and fierce 
battles; Ilamuridesam, whose fierce strength was subdued 
by a vehement attack; Manakkavaram, whose flower- 
gardens resembled the girdle of the nymph of the southern 
region and Kadaram of fierce strength, which was pro- 
tected by the neighbouring sea. ...”” 

From the inscription it appears that Kadaram was 
conquered in the end, though any invasion from South 
India would touch Kadara in the beginning. It is also to 
be noted that most of the campaigns were conducted in 
Sumatra. In any case, it is not easy to understand the 
exact order of the conquests of the places. Most of the 
places have been traced in Sumatra and Malay peninsula, 
though some of these names still defy satisfactory 
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identifications. Krom explains the course of expedition 
as follows : 

‘First an attack on the capital Srivijaya in which the 
king was taken prisoner, followed by the occupation of 
two important points on the last coast of Sumatra; then 
the conquest of the Malay peninsula, and finally Atjeh 
(Samri) and the Nicobars on the way back, home; all 
this summed up in the fall of Kataha.’ 

Though Rajendra Chola did not establish any permanent 
occupation on Kadaram and Srivijaya and these defeated 
kingdoms soon recovered the loss, it had great reper- 
cussions in international politics. Even the far off 
Kambujdesa became afraid and sought an assurance of 
safety from the Chola king. The Karandai plates inform 
that ‘the king of Kamboja solicited the friendship of 


* Following identifications have been suggested by K.A.N. 
Sastri, in his ‘History of Srivijaya’, pp. 81-82. 

Pannai at the mouth of Pana Baroman on the east coast of 
Sumatra. 

Malaiyur—Malayu, usually identified with Jambi. 

Mayirudingam and Tangasokam—both the places lay on the 
Malay peninsula. 


Mapappalam—either in Regu or the Isthumus of Kra or even 
in Penang. 


Mevilimbangam and Valaippanduru—identification not possible 
so far. 


Talaittakkolam—Takkola of Ptolemy on the Isthunus of Kra. 

Madamarlingam—at Ligor. 

Nlamurideshan—at the northern extremity of Sumatra. 

Manakkararam—lIslands of Nicobar. 

Kadaram—Kedah. 

Srivijaya—Palembang. 

[See also (1) Kram. N.J. Hindoe—Javaansche Geschi—edenis, 
pp. 251-52 Coedés, Le Royaume de Srivijaya, pp- 182-83.] 
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Rajendra by sending him his own chariot as a present for 
the protection of his royalty. This friendship did 
materialise and continued to exist for several generations 
of the two dynasties, though their areas of dominion 
remained far apart. 

After the campaign against Kataha was over, Rajendra 
Chola constructed in his own dominions, as a ‘liquid 
pillar of victory’, (jalamaya jayastambha)—a tank known 
as Cholagangam which contained the waters of the Ganges. 


mafaa = wereqrardferracscfaeifirarora: | 
asamada faafafa aaam aay WRI! 
aie wafafe emar sfaafaaause | 
im manaa qaar aga OM RR 


This was really to celebrate and commemorate 
Rajendra’s glory at its zenith. The place is known as 
Gangaikondacholapuram, now in a very dilapidated condi- 
tion. Here Rajendra dedicated a temple to Shiva known 
as Brihadishvara temple, which even now reminds us of 
the imperial dignity of the capital of Rajendra Chola. The 
capital has disappeared but around the temple there are 
large tanks known as Tottikolam and Tirthakolam and a 
big water-reservoir known as Ponneri. C. Sivaramamurti 
believes that into this one or into the reservoir outside the 
Gopuram of the temple must have been poured the sacred 
waters of the Ganga, which Rajendra caused to be brought 
from East India. 

Some verses in the Tiruvalangadu plates provide us 
with a general estimate of his achievements and its total 
effect on the contemporary polity. Thus they say: 

‘The fierce sun, i.e., the prowess of Madhurantaka, 
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stood pervading the whole space comprised within the 
circuit of the quarters. It is strange that this Sun reduced 
to ashes all the kings who stood far away from him (1.e., 
those who were his enemies) but relieved the afflictions of 
all the kings who were near (i.e., those who sought refuge 
in him). Strange it is that the disc of the moon (raja- 
mandala, i.e., the circle of kings) setting in the waters of 
the ocean of his sword, Coes not rise again. It is still 
more strange that subsequently it (the disc of the moon) 
continues to remain in the sky with its brilliant lustre.’ 

Perhaps, from this, S.K. Aiyangar has concluded that 
the nineteenth year of his reign was the Jast of his con- 
quering years and for the remaining twelve years of his 
reign he must have teen devoted to improving the effici- 
ency of the administration. But the records of Rajadhi- 
raja, the son of Rajendra Chola and his successors suggest 
what is contrary to this view and state that these incidents 
took place almost during the closing years of Rajendra’s 
rule. 

Rajendra had three sons, comparable to the three fires 
in Yoga. The pre-eminent Rajadhiraja was the first son. 


qar aaan gaT AAAI NAR: 
fada fast anfa AT: | 


According to the custom of the family, Rajendra asso- 
ciated his first son as crown-prince in the acministration as 
early as in the seventh year of his reign, i.e., about 1018 
A.D. The records about him describe the events which 
took place in the reign of Rajendra. From such records it 
is Clear that the closing period of Rajendra’s rule was not 
very secure, there were revolts and hostilities everywhere. 
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‘There was trouble in the Pandyan kingdom, and in Ceylon. 
There was trouble from the Chalukyas of Rattapadi and 
also in Vengi. 

But in all these affairs the emperor Rajendra was quite 
confident of the ability of his sons, particularly of Raja- 
dhirajas Hence he did not personally take up any of them. 
And Rajadhiraja came up to the best of his expectations. 
He grappled with the hostilities successfully and made the 
Chola empire secure. 

The trouble started in the Pandya and the Chera regions. 
A record of the 29th year of Rajadhiraja (1046 A.D.) 
tells us that Rajadhiraia, acting as crown-prince of 
‘Rajendra, punished three Pandya kings who opposed the 
Chola rule in the Pandyan kingdom. The details of the 
exploits are given thus : ‘Among the three allied kings of 
the South (i.e., Pandyas) Rajadhiraja cut off the beautiful 
head of Manabharanan which was adorned with large jewels 
and which was inseparable from the golden crown; in a 
battle, seized, Vira Keralan, whose ankle-rings were wide, 
and was pleased to have him trampled down by his furious 
elephant Attivarana; and drove to the ancient Mullaiyur 
Sundara Pandyan of great deathless fame, who lost in 
battle the royal white parasol, and the throne, and who 
ran away—his crown falling down, his hair dishevelled, 
and his feet heavy with fatigue.’ 

It is difficult to know the exact date of this éneation 
by the Chola army under Rajadhiraja in the Pandyan 
kingdom. It appears that Sundara Pandya organised this 
rebellion and instigated the Cheras and other traditional 
allies of the Pandyas to raise the banner of revolt against 
Chola domination. The other Pandya kings who supported 
the cause of the revolt uncer Sundara Pandya were 
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Manabharanan and Vira Keralan. Probably in the course 
of the same operation, as the same inscription indicates, 
Rajadhiraja suppressed the Cheras and others. The record 
continues: ‘He (Rajadhiraja) sent the undaunted king of 
Venadu to the country of heaven and destroyed in anger 
the chief of Iramakudam (the territory of Masaka kings). 
While the strong ViJlavan (Chera), in his terror hid him- 
self in the forest, the Chola put on a fresh garland of 
Vengi flower, and forthwith destroyed the ships at 
Kandalursalai on the endless ocean.’ 

Trouble started in Sri Lanka in 1929 a.p. The Cullavams 
clearly indicates that though Cholas successfully establi- 
shed their rule in Sri Lanka, the Ceylonese never reconciled 
themselves to the Chola military regime in their country. 
The atrocities committed by the Chola army in Sri Lanka 
referred to above appear to be the main reason for this. 
As long as Mahinda V was alive in the custody of the 
Cholas, the Ceylonese remained quiet. But after they 
heard of his death, they raised the tanner of revolt 
against the Chola regime under Kassapa. the lawful 
successor of Mahinda V. 

After the first war of Rajendra with Sri Lanka was over 
and the Cholas had occupied Rajarattha as far as the 
locality known as Rakkhapasanakantha, the people of Sri 
Lanka looked after the young prince Kassapa (the son of 
Mahinda V) in secret, protecting him carefully against the 
power of the Cholas. When the Chola king (Rajendra 
Chola) heard that the boy had reached his twelfth year, 
he sent high officials with a large force to seize him. 
‘They brought with them warriors, only five hundred 
fewer than a hundred thousand in number and ransacked 
the whole province of Rohana in. every direction. A 
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‘court official called Kitti and a minister named Buddha, 

two valiant men, well-versed in the ways of war, made 
the resolve to destroy the Chola army completely. Ata 
place calied Palutthagiri they took up fortified positions, 
carried on war for six months and killed a great number 
of Damilas (Dravidas).” (Ch. 55, V.V. 1610). 

Eventually the Ceylonese could free some portions of 
their country, particularly the part known as Rohana, 
from Tamil subjection and the prince Kassapa began to 
rule independently about 1029 A.D. and continued to rule 
till 1041 a.p. under the name Vikramavahu. After his 
twelve years’ rule he died a natural death. But the Chola 
records claim that as the consequence of a fresh Chola 
invasion Vikramavahu was beheaded. The cause of this 
fresh invasion is not known but one can infer from the 
text of the Cullavamsa that it was a threat of trouble from 
Vikramavahu, the Ceylonese prince. It is stated that 
Vikramavahu died of mental disease while he was engaged 
in preparing for a fresh conflict with the Cholas. The 
result of this conflict is described in the Chola records 
as follows: ‘With a single unequalled army, (Rajadhiraja) 
took the crown of Vikramavahu, the king of the people of 
Lanka on the tempestuous ocean.’ 

After the death of Vikramavahu the people of Lanka 
continued their struggle for independence, particularly in 
Rohana province. The Cullavamsa in contradiction to 
the extravagant claims of the Chola records, clearly 
asserts that Rohana did not fall into the hands of the 
Cholas; for one Kitti succeeded Vikramavahu, but he 
ruled for only eight days. He was deposed and killed by 
the mighty Mahalankitti who ruled Rohana for three 
years (1041-1044 A.p.). Mahalankitti was defeated by the 
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Cholas and, unable to put up with the consequent? 
disgrace, committed suicide. 

As the defeat and disgrace of Mahalankitti occurred in 
1044 a.p., the closing year of Rajendra’s rule, it appears 
that the Chola-Singhala struggle, which under Rajadhiraja 
had begun in 1029 a.p. turned into a protracted war. 
This war came as a legacy not only to Rajadhiraja 
(1044-1054 a.D.) but also to his brother Rajendra II 
(1052-1064 A.D.) who succeeded him. 

The all-round campaigns of Choliyavaraiyan in and 
around Vengi could not bring lasting peace there and the 
Chalukya counterpart of Rajendra, i.e., Jayasingh II tried 
to take every opportunity to interfere in the affairs of 
Vengi in order to harm the Chola cause there. Probably 
there were several others also like the king of Odda who 
acted according to the instructions of Kaliraja Jayasingh 
Il. The things were so unsettled that emperor Rajendra 
Chola himself had to come to the rescue and it was owing 
to his efforts that the rear of the advancing army under 
Choliyavaraiyan towards the Ganga could return home 
with safety. This made Rajendra very busy for three 
years and only in 1022 could he coronate his favourite ally 
Rajaraja on the throne of Vengi as a vassal of the Cholas. 

Up to the 8th regnal year, Rajaraja of Vengi enjoyed his 
days peacefully. But later, near about 1031 a.p. he was 
so menaced by his dynastic rival Visnuvardhana Vijaya- 
ditya, who was instigated and actively supported by the 
Chalukyan emperor Jayasimha II that he had to leave his 
throne to the mercy of his half-brother Visnuvardhana 
Vijayaditya. Then he came to Rajendra for help. 
Rajendra immediately took up his cause and despatched a 
strong army under the command of his Brahmana general, 
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Rajaraja Brahma Maharaja, together with two other 
officers, Uttama Choda Chodakon and Uttama Choda 
Milad-Udaiyan. Jayasimha II also sent his army under 
his Sandhivigrahi and Dandanayaka Chavannarasa to 
counteract the Chola move. Both the armies met at 
Kalidindit near Vengi and fought so fiercely that all 
the generals who were engaged in the fight on either side 
perished on the battlefield, and neither party could 
claim victory. 

The lines of Kalidindi grants suggesting the above 
fact run like this: 


Gad slaaaesarararq UAUA AJAZI CARIT- 
HET AUTH lagae seq polenarsargg gT 
adtaara faa maag | 


But it appears that soon after this indecisive battle, 
the Cnolas recovered and with a fresh attack on the 
Chalukyas gained ground in Vengi. The details of this 
operation are nowhere mentioned, but as Rajaraja was 
able to set up three memorial temples in honour of the 
three Chola generals, who laid down their lives on the 
battlefield of Kalidindi, he was obviously restored to his 
kingdom; and this could not have happened unless the 
Cholas had regained their military ascendency and 
re-established their authority over Vengi. 

The plausible date of the above-mentioned occurrence 
is 1035 a.D. And the credit of this successful second 
operation to restore Rajaraja to the throne of Vengi goes 
to Rajadhiraja, the heir-apparent of Rajendra. 

Jayasimha II died in 1042 a.b. His death made no 
change in the traditional enmity between the two 
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dynasties, i.e., the Cholas and the Chalukyas of Kalyani. 
His successor Trailokyamalla Ahavamalla Somesvara I 
pursued a vigorous policy in relation to Vengi and it 
resulted in an intense enmity with the Cholas. It 
appears that perhaps owing to old age Rajendra could not 
take any effective interest in Vengi and Somesvara made 
inroads into the territories of Vengi and Kalinga, the 
hereditary possessions of the Cholas. The Chalukyan 
records indicate that by 1044 a.D. Somesvara I pulverized 
in battle the kings of Vengi as Kalinga, and Sobhanarasa, 
a feudatory of Somesvara styled himself as Vengipura- 
varesvara (the lord of the city of Vengi). But the records 
of Rajaraja I of Vengi this contradict statement. An 
inscription in the temple of Bhimesvara at Draksharamam 
in East Godavari district provides positive evidence of 
his survival as a king in the Vengi region until at least 
1047 a.p. It is, therefore, reasonable to conclude that 
as long as Rajendra Chola was alive there was no 
conspicuous change in the Vengi territory despite the 
claims of Somesvara, which obviously appear to be 
extravagant. And if the Chalukyan records have any 
truth in their claim over Vengi it was in the nature of a 
partial truth and, that too, applicable only to the confus- 
ing period between the death of Rajendra and the 
accession of Rajadhiraja. 

But before he died in 1044 A.D., he had intimated to his 
son his apprehensions about the aggressive designs of 
Somesvara I. The Chalukyan records claim in favour of 
Somesvara that he defeated Cholas, burnt Kanchi, cut off 
the necks of the lords of Malava, Kanyakubja, etc. In 
relation to his success against the Cholas, the Chalukyan 
claim seems to be rather boastful and far-fetched. From 
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the records of Rajadhiraja it, appears that, sometime 
between 1042 and 1044 a.D., Rajendra deputed Rajadhiraja 
against the Chalukyas under Somesvara I and he attacked 
Dannada (Dhanyakataka), a stronghold of the Chalukyas. 
‘Somesvara I also made extensive preparations to meet 
the Chola army. He appointed most capable generals of 
his army such as Vikramaditya, Vijayaditya, Gandap- 
payya, Gangadhara, Sangamayya and others to counteract 
the Chola aggression. 

But nothing could be done by these generals at 
Dannada and the Chalukyan army sustained a defeat. 
Gandappayya and Gangadhara, who were in charge of the 
Chalukyan elephant corps, perished in the battle with a 
large number of war elephants; and Vikramaditya and 
Vijayaditya (the sons of Somesvara I) together with 
Sangamayya fled from the field. The Chola army 
plundered the camp of the enemy, and much booty 
including treasures, elephants and horses fell into their 
hands. But this was not all. In the course of the same 
operation the Chola army under the command of 
Rajadhiraja advanced up to Kollipakkai in the Nalgonda 
district and set fire to the city. 

This success greatly relieved Rajendra Chola and he 
could die peacefully after a rule of thirty years leaving 
confidently the legacy of a big empire to Rajadhiraja, 
who succeeded him in 1044 A.D. 


IV. THE ADMINISTRATOR 


ATHE CHOLA ADMINISTRATION to waich Rajendra made 
significant contributions is an asset to Indian polity. He, 
as monarch of the vast and extensive Chola empire, was 
the pivot on waich the waole administrative system 
revolved. He was a Chakravarti not only from the 
point of view of his extensive empire which had crossed 
the limits of India proper, but also from the point of 
view that he was the source of administration and the 
wheel of administration was in his hands. His people 
usually called him Chakravartigal and he appeared in 
his official records not only as Udaiyar but also as the 
‘Emperor of the Three Worlds’ or as the ‘Emperor of the 
Whole World’. Divinity was also attached to his 
personality, but he was not a medieval despot like his 
Europan counterparts wao were in the habit of justifying 
their tyrannical rule wita reference to the divine character 
oftheir monarchy. On the contrary, the king Rajendra 
honoured the settled conventions of the state which had 
roots in Sruti, Smriti and Sadachara. 

The goveramental machinery was run by the king 
himself in association with the crown-prince, with the 
active assistance of feudatories and with a vast number 
of executive authorities known commonly as adigarigal 
(adhikari). These adigarigal included civil as well as 
military officials. 

The king as svami among the Saptaprakriti (the other 
elements of State being amatya, janapada, durga, 
kosa, danda and mittra) was all the time attentive to 
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administrative responsibilities and he used to give most of 
the instructions orally (Srimukham or Tirumugam). When 
some order is communicated in the form of Srimukham 
by anatti, an executive officer is nominated by the king 
for the purpose, and the rest is done by the local 
corporation to whom the letter is addressed. The 
transaction on completion after proper processing was 
recorded by a number of persons representing local 
magaates, described as nattukhon, nadukilvan, urudaiyam, 
etc. Tae orders recorded ina tae Tirumalai grants were 
given in tae form of a Srimukham by Rajendra in the 
palace of Gangaikondacholapuram and were written by 
the royal minister on duty to write the king’s orders 
called Sembiyan Vilupparaiyan and were engraved on 
stone as heard fromthe mouth of the king. In the case 
of tae grant of Tiruvalangadu the royal order (Srimukham) 
was written by Uttamachola Tamil Adaraiya. Suca 
orders were very respectfully received at different 
administrative units. Waen the order regarding the 
grant of the village Palaiyanur mentioned in the Tiruva- 
langadu reached the chief officials of tne district ‘they 
went out respectfully and received and placed it on their 
heads.’ 

Tne elaborate process with whica the order of the king 
was committed to writing is described as below: 

‘The officers present on the occasion were one Karumi, 
two naduvirukkai who acted as anatti and vaykkelvi;, the 
order was written by an Uttaramantri on duty (olai- 
eludum), and compared and attested by tae Olainayagam; 
then a Karumi ordered the entry to be made in the 
registers (variyilittuk-kolga) im accordance with this 
document (tittu); and then, in the presence of these 
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several officers the entries were made and attested by 
them.’ (Cholas, p. 467). 

Every order, particularly the royal grant, was titen 
marked by the seal of the king. On the Tiruvalangadu 
grant there is a big seal which can be described thus: 

‘In the centre of the seal is a tiger, the Chola crest, 
(with its mouth open) seated (facing the right) on its 
hind legs with the tail drawn through them and then 
reaching almost its mouth. On its front are two fish, 
the Pandyan crest. Behind the tiger is a lamp-stand, a 
spear, a flag (?) and a hatchet (?). Over the fish and 
the tiger is a parasol with a cauri on each side of it.. 
The tiger, the two fish, the lamp-stand, spear, flag, the © 
hatchet and the scimitar, all stand on the string of a bow. 
Within the space occupied by the bow are figured the 
following from. left to right: a water pot (?), a stand 
with a dish on it, a drum within two vertical poles, 
with a horizontal one over them (the former terminating 
in tridents over the latter); a bear, the Chalukya crest, 
facing the right and a svastika. All these symbols are 
engraved in relief on a countersunk surface within a 
well-raised circle. Outside this circle, in raised grantha 
character is the following legend running round the 
margin of the seal: 


afa siaaa = afr cag 
Mat Cas aa Way Ha aay: |’ 


, The lowest administrative unit under the Cholas was 
the village community, composed either of a single 
village or a group of villages. Village assemblies were 
known as a Kurram. A kurram constituted a district (nadu) 
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and a number of these again formed a kottam or kosh- 
taka or valanadu. Certain valanadus (fertile country) 
kñown to us as existing in the time of Rajendra were (1) 
Arumolidevavalanadu, (2) Kshatriyasikhamanivalanadu, 
(3) Uyyakondanvalanadu, (4) Rajendrasimhavalanadu, 
(5) Keralantakavalanadu, (6) Rajasrayavalanadu, (7) 
Pandyakulasanivalanadu, (8) Nityavinodavalanadu, etc. . 
A number of such valanadus constituted a province 
(mandalam). The whole empire of Rajendra was divided 
into six mandalams each having two or more names. 
They were known by their original name which was 
popular prior to their incorporation into the Chola 
empire and then, by new names derived generally from 
the titles of the emperor or from those of the viceroy 
whose rule over the province was specially distinguished. 
These provinces were: (1) Tondaimandalam or Jayamgon- 
dacholamandalam (the Pallava country, embracing the 
coastal districts between the rivers, the Southern Pennar 
and the Northern Pennar, (2) the proper Cholamandalam 
(the districts of Tanjore and Trichinopoly), (3) Raja- 
rajamandalam comprising at least a part of the Pandya 
and the Kerala country (parts of Madura and the 
Travancore region), (4) The Kongu country (Adhiraja- 
rajamiandalam earlier Sola-Keralamandalam— districts of 
Salem and Coimbatore), (5) Gangakeralacholamandalam 
(districts of Mysore and Bangalore)—the western part of 
the Ganga country of Mysore, (6) Nikharilicholamanda- 
lam, embracing the eastern part of the Ganga country of 
Mysore, the Bana kingdom to the south-east and 
Vaidumba country to the north-east, districts of Kolar 
in Mysore, a part of North Arcot and Salem and the 
Maharajavadi part of the Cuddapah district.’ 
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These mandalams were placed for administration 
under provincial governors and _ viceroys, appointed 
preferably from the members of the imperial family. 
Sometimes senior and trusted officers were also deputed 
as governors. In special cases, the defeated rulers were 
also reinstated in their own territories as governors. 
But when such governors turned hostile and betrayed 
their loyalty to the imperial rule very stern measures 
were taken by ousting them from their country and by 
snatching the privileges granted to them as governors. 
In the Tiruvalangadu grant we find that Rajendra 
appointed his son to control the affairs of the kingdom 
of Pandya and Kerala when the rulers of these kingdoms 
turned hostile. The new governor was known as Chola- 
Pandya and in order to stabilize his rule in the kingdom 
he built a palace (maligai) at Madura, by ‘whose weight 
the earth became unsteady’, Pe was also honoured by 
his father with a corenation ceremony for his viceroyship 
of the Pandyan kingdom. 

From different records of Rajendra Chola we know 
Something about the feudatories under his government, 
who ruled certain territories almost independently. But 
they had to show their allegiance to the Chola emperor 
by sending occasional or regular tributes to the court. 
Some of them were connected with the royal family 
through matrimonial relationship. Thus, certain Valla- 
varaiyar Vandyadevar, the Samanta of Brahmadesa 
(a part of North Arcot district) had one of his wives 
from the royal family. Another samanta is known to 
us who was a certain Yadava Bhima, also called Uttama 
Chola Miladudaiyar, who was in charge of a part of 
the hilly tracts in modern South Arcot. A certain 
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-= Gangakonda-Cholamiladudaiyar—a samanta of inferior 
rank donated a Jamp to the temple of Kalahasti. 
Dandanayakan Narakkan Krishna Raman and his son 
Narayan Arumoli also called Uttamachola Brahma- 
narayana were two loyal feudatories of Rajendra and 
assisted him in various religious constructions. In the 
territories of Changalavas and the Kongalva also there 
was a certain Manja who acted as a samanta in the 
region and at the instance of his father, as mentioned 
above, he was given the title of ‘Kshatriyasikhamani 
Kongalva’. 

There is little evidence to suggest how the conquered 
territories of Rattapadi, Odda and Kadaram were put 
under control. In both the cases it appears that they 
were not brought under the direct administration of the 
Cholas. From the former, the Chola government might 
have been satisfied with the body as the result of their 
raids and from the latter it might have obtained occa- 
sional tributes. So far as Vengi country is concerned 
Rajendra did not interfere with the internal administra- ` 
tion of the country and controlled only the external affairs 
of war and treaty. The Chola government assumed 
special responsibility to protect the kingdom from foreign 
raids and to maintain the stability of Rajaraja’s govern- 
ment in Vengi by crushing ruthlessly the revolts and 
disorders caused by his dynastic rivals. The kings of the 
Fastern countries such as the Odda, Kalinga, Vanga, etc., 
who were conquered in the course of his digvijaya, must 
have saved their rule in their territories by offering 
allegiance and paying occasional tributes, particularly at 
the time of the ceremony which was held at Gangaikonda- 
cholapuram to celebrate the grand conquest. 
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Rajendra had a different policy in the conquered 
province of Ceylon and he put the administration of 
Ceylon on a different footing. The whole Ceylpnese 
province which was brought under the direct rule of his, 
was called Mamundisolamandalam (this name was 
prevalent since the days of his father Rajaraja). This 
mandalam was divided into two valanadus, Rajarajavala- 
nadu and Vikramasolavalanadu. We do not know about 
other lower units of administration in Ceylon, but per- 
haps it followed the pattern of his empire in India. But 
there is no definite evidence that Rajendra introduced the 
local self-government of village units of his empire in 
Ceylon. We also do not know what was the administra- 
tive control of the Central government on the people of 
Rohana during the period of the exile of Mahinda V. 
At Polonnaruva, the Chola capital in Ceylon, there lived 
a military governor, who, assisted by a number of 
Officials, took care of law and order in the Ceylonese 
province of the Chola empire. How far the Chola 
administration affected the normal affairs of the people 
we do not know. , 

The main centre of administration was at Tanjapuri 
(Tanjore) the capital of the Cholas since the time of 
Vijayalaya. Other centres of government as subsidiary 
capitals were situated at Kanchi, and Gangapuri (Gangai- 
kondacholapuram). Royal palaces, from where the 
administration of the respective provinces were controlled, 
were at Palaiyaru, near Kumbakonam and Madura. 
Madura as pointed out earlier was the seat of the govern- 
ment of the Chola-Pandya under Rajendra. 

The greatest diplomatic prudence Rajendra Chola 
showed in respect of administration was in the appoint- 
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ment of his crown-prince and in employing princes in 
the administration. The crown-prince under Rajendra had 
potent constitutional authority and enjoyed full regal 
status. He could even issue grants in his name. But 
whatever may be his internal autonomy in administration, 
in any case ‘‘his umbrella of state is said to have func- 
tioned as if it were the shadow of the white umbrella of 
his father”. He not only assisted the king in day-to-day 
administration but also conducted wars and negotiated 
peace on behalf of the king. Prof. K.A.N. Sastri, esti- 
mates this wise system initiated by Rajendra I, thus: “By 
finding suitable occupation for the energies of restless 
princes of the royal family, he doubtless allayed their 
discontent, diminished the chances of palace intrigues and 
revolutions, and at the same time brought new strength 
to the administration of an over-grown empire which was 
called upon to face many difficult problems, domestic and 
foreign”. 

The government of Rajendra had mantris but we prac- 
tically know nothing about the council of ministers. In 
the Tiruvalangadu there is a reference to a minister of 
Rajendra (afana rasa) whose name was Jananatha, 
son of Rama. He was a learned Brahmana. He is 
praised in the grant thus: ‘Wise men cal] him Jananatha 
who was the chief of the learned, a Dhishana (Brihaspati) 
come down to the earth from heaven in order to establish 
in the world once again the path of righteousness set up 
‘by him before, but which was now tottering under the 
force of the Kali age. He was the minister of the glori- 
ous king Madhurantaka, as Brihaspati is of Sakra (Indra), 
the foremost of the learned who directed his intelligence 
to go always along the path of virtue, who was the 
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crest jewel of the Cholas, who like the rising sun, caused 
the group of the lotus-like faces of all learned men to 
bloom with joy, and who was the store-house of virtues 
and the birth-place of compassion. (Tiruvalangadu, 
verses 126-127). 

The bureaucratic pattern of the government was com- 
posed of a hierarchy of officials mainly divided into two 
major grades, Karumigal Perundaram or Perundanam and 
Panimakkal Sirutaram or Sirudaram—the former denoted 
higher services and the latter, lower. They bore titles and 
other marks of distinction and received their remunera- 
tion in the form of land grants. Such Jand grants assigned 
to them never gave them proprietory rights over the 
land. They were simply to enjoy the royal share as 
revenue. They were paid both in cash as well as in 
kind. If the revenue share was not adequate to suit his 
wage (jivita), he was given a supplementary grant by the 
government. Generally the official class (adigarigal) was 
recruited from the royal family and the nobility, 
particularly for the higher posts. Recruitment was also 
made from the persons with high connections and high 
birth. But in any case, the individual ability was the 
supreme consideration for recruitment and promotion. 

While no list can exhaust the officials and their 
designations, from the Tamil inscription of Tiruvalangadu 
it is known that at the time of the execution of the grants 
the following officials were required to be present: 

(1) Headman of a district (nattar). 

(2) Headman of Brahmadeya village assembly. 

(3) Chief Executive Officer (Udayadivakaran—Tillaigali) 

(4) Arbitrator (Naduvirukkun), 

(5) Secretaries (Oldainayagal). 
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There were also a large number of subordinate officers 
to assist the proceedings besides writers and sculptors. 

Littl@ is known about the system of judiciary under 
the government of Rajendra. Probably most of the 
disputes, civil as well as criminal, were settled at the 
village level. The sub-judiciary committee of nyayattar 
(the village assembly) dispensed with minor disputes and 
sometimes the arbitrators (naduvirukkun) also helped in 
the matter. The State, however, took special cognizance 
of serious crimes such as disobedience of dharmasasana 
(royal orders), theft of temple property, adultery, forgery, 
homicide, default of payment of state dues and fines, 
assault and serious injuries, cattle lifting, treason, etc. 

The military achievements of Rajendra indicate the 
Organisation of a powerful army under his government. 
But unfortunately his records do not provide much infor- 
mation about this. At the time of war the army in 
operation was headed generally by the king or, the crown- 
prince or any other prince or general (dandanayaka). The 
operation against the Pandyas, Keralas and Singhalas was 
conducted by his son known as Chola-Pandya. For the 
war against the Chalukyas, Rajadhiraja the crown-prince 
was deputed. We know that the affairs of Vengi were 
assigned to the responsibility of his. famous commander 
Areiyan Rajarajan alias Vikrama Chola Choliya-Varaiyan. 
Owing to his achievements a number of titles were con- 
ferred on him such as Nalmadi Bhima, Cholan-Chakra, 
Samantabharanam, Virabhusanam, Edirttavarkalan (death 
of opponents) and Jayasimha-Kulakala. He was also 
authorised to conduct war against Odda, Kalinga, Vanga, 
etc., and in the islands of Kadaram. 

Rajendra had organised a vast army of more than 
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thirty regiments which were designated after the name and 
the title of the emperor. This army was stationed 
throughout his empire in important towns and ‘canton- 
ments. At such garrisons and cantonments (kadagams) 
the respective regiments enjoyed a corporate life and took 
part in civil administration also, particularly in times of 
need. Some of the members of a regiment or even whole 
regiments sometimes offered donations to the religious 
establishments of the region they belonged to. We 
do not know how the regiments were constituted and the 
army was recruited. The information regarding their 
training and practice is very meagre. But many records 
of the time indicate that most of the senapatis in the 
army were Brahmanas and some of them, for their 
distinction, achieved the title of Brahmadhiraja. 

The traditional elements of the Chola army consisted 
of a chosen body of archers, chosen foot-soldiers, body- 
guards, chosen horsemen, elephant corps and the fleet. 

Rajendra inherited a navy from his father which had 
already to its credit the conquests of Lanka, the Maldives, 
etc., and the experience of a voyage up to Ceylon on a 
friendly mission. Rajendra added his own to it to enhance 
the capacity of his navy so that it could stabilize the 
Chola rule in Ceylon and bring to the credit of Rajendra 
the conquest of Kadaram and some islands in the Bay of 
Bengal. His fleet having ‘numberless ships’ was remark- 
ably good in crossing the ‘rolling sea’. 

There is a graphic description of the welcome to a 
victorious army in the capital. When Rajendra returned 
to his capital after the conquest of Kerala, the capital” 
appeared as if dancing in joy with its upraised hands. The 
damsels of unsteady eyes welcomed the victorious soldiers 
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with brilliant fluttering flag-like clothes and with the 
sweetly jingling bells of their waist-belts. (Supra, p. 27). 

A word about the military ethics of the Chola army. 
The soldiers of the Chola army were ruthless fighters and 
took full revenge after they had defeated the enemy by 
massive pillage and looting. Sometimes they indulged in 
wholesale massacre and committed certain acts violating 
even moral laws. Even the Chola records did not conceal 
the atrocities the Chola army committed in the conquered 
territories. They had no hesitation in beheading the heads 
of states such as of Odda and Pandya kings after they had 
overpowered them. When the army of Rajendra attacked 
Kadaram it ruthlessly plundered the large treasures which 
the king of Kadaram had rightfully accumulated and 
demolished the Vidyadhara Torana. But the worst victims 
of the Chola atrocities were the Ceylonese and the 
Chalukyas of Kalyani. In the Cullavamsa it is stated that 
the Chola army captured Mahinda V, the king of Lanka 
alive, under the pretence of making a treaty. Not only this. 
After they despatched the king as a captive to the Chola 
capital, the Chola army in Ceylon broke open the relic- 
chambers and carried away many costly images of gold, 
etc., and while they violently destroyed all the monasteries, 
like blood-sucking yakkhas, they took all the treasures of 
Lanka for themselves. (Cullavamsa, Ch. 55). 

In the Yevur Inscription of Somesvara I the composer 
of the grant condemns the doings of the Chola army in the 
Chalukyan country. He says the outcast Chola, having 
forsaken the usual course of action and the virtue of his 
race, set his foot on the beloved Desha. An inscription of 
Satyasraya from Hottur, with reference to Rajendra’s war 
against Satyasraya, states that Nurmadi Chola Rajendra 
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Vidyadhara, the sonjJof Rajaraja Nityavinoda and the 
ornament of the Chola-kula, plundered the whole country 
(region of Danura), killed women, children and Brah'manas, 
caught hold of girls and destroyed their caste. 

Prof. K.A.N. Sastri is of the opinion that the Chola 
administration by its nature was of a mild character 
and in conformity with the precepts of the Arthasastra. 
He attributes this to the troubles which Pandya 
and Kerala kings created in the presence of even 
powerful viceroys. (Cholas, p. 223). But in the light of 
what has been stated above about the revengeful attitude 
of the Cholas towards the conquered enemies, it becomes 
obvious that the Cholas were never mild and considerate 
towards their fallen opponents. It appears that it was 
this ruthlessness of the Chola army which created a 
constant danger of revolt in the conquered territories. So 
long as Rajendra could assert himself with power and 
vigour, there was peace. But as soon as the enemies 
guessed that Rajendra was weak owing to old age, they 
immediately raised their heads and the Chola monarch 
had to involve his government in a second round of war 
against the enemies, once already defeated and subdued. 

But this was due probably to contemporary practice in 
war. The guilt of atrocities, from the Chola point of view, 
was considerably minimised by the fact that the enormous 
booty the Chola monarch collected was mostly invested in 
the works of public utility and spent on religious 
establishments. 

The Chola government which showed no mercy to the 
kings of Kadaram and Srivijaya, was quite eager to main- 
tain its amicable relationship with oversea powers. In 1033 
A.D. Rajendra Chola sent an embassy to the emperor of 
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China, most probably to strengthen the cause of com- 
merce between the two countries. On the evidence of 
Karandai grant, we have seen how the king of Kamboja 
solicited the friendship of Rajendra. 

Inscriptions pro vide a long list of taxes and tolls. Vari- 
ous tolis and imposts are indicative of the devices which the 
government could adopt for increasing its income, parti- 
Cularly to meet the heavy cost of military and civil 
administration. Land revenue was the chief source of 
income, which in times of need could be enhanced 
directly as well as indirectly. There was no uniform rate of 
land revenue throughout the country. It was fixed accord- 
ing to the fertility of the soil. Thus the cultivator of 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly (the Cholamandalam proper) 
paid the highest rate of land revenue. There were revenue 
officers carefully regulating the receipt of the revenue and 
land grants and also supervising the financial, particularly 
the revenue aspect of the temple grants and other local 
bodies. 

The taxes were paid in kind or in cash or both. The 
prevalent unit of land was a velli of 2,000 kulis (64 acres); 
of grains, kalam (3 maunds); and of gold a kalanju (% 
ounce). The general revenue transactions, particularly in 
the case of small farmers, were made in Kasu—a standard 
gold coin. It was equal to half of a madai. Madais were 
also of gold of standard fineness. The designation of Kasu 
was also common in silver as well as copper coinage. 
Rajendra I issued standard silver Kasu weighing from 61 
to 62.5 grains. A silver coin mentioned by Hultzch 
weighing 30 grains and belonging to Rajendra Chola 
appears to be half a Kasu. The copper Kasu varied in 
weight. A Kasu was of 40 to 60 grains, half a Kasu from 
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26 to 37 grains and a quarter Kasu from 13 to 16 
grains. 

Three types of gold coin were issued by Rajendra Chola. 
The first type of coin was similar both in the obverse and 
in the reverse sides. On the obverse there is a seated tiger, 
facing right, with the Chera bow behind the tiger and two 
Pandyan fishes, vertical to the right of the tiger, the 
central design being flanked by tall temple lamps. An 
open umbrella and two fly-whisks flank the umbrellas. 
The legend below the design in Devanagari character is 
AUT SE 

The second and the third types of coin also bear the 
same features as described above. But in the second — 
type of coin on the reverse there is a Devanagari legend 
in two lines reading gan atat:. This type of coin was 
issued after he assumed the title of Uttama Chola. The 
third type of coin, which he issued after the eastern con- 
quests and celebrations at Gangaikondacholapuram, bears 
on the obverse as well as on the reverse side a Devanagari 
legend in two lines mentioning TẸ PUERI: 

He issued two types of coin for two specified areas— 
one for Vengi and the other for the Pandyan kingdom 
under Chola-Pandya. On the coins for Vengi, there are 
the same signs as on the usual Rajendra’s coins, but they 
do not show the sign of fiy-whisks and bear the legend 
Janca in Devanagari script. The first Chola-Pandya 
coins were issued in 1020 a.D. They show on the obverse 
the king standing with his head to the right and hold- 
ing a flower in his left hand. The right hand appears to 
be placing something on a high altar. The reverse also 
shows the same but bears a partial legend reading NEA 
(Some scholars reading GIET for MHA find justification 
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to attribute this with Kullolinga I). But two coins, 
one of gold and the other of impure silver, bearing the 
legerd SUAATH: in grantha characters and the tiger 
and fish designs were issued by Rajendra Chola to be 
particularly circulated in the Pandya kingdom governed 
by the Chola-Pandya of his time. 

Like other Chola monarchs of the past Rajendra was 
very much devoted to his people. He directed his govern- 
ment to undertake large-scale works of public utility, 
such as road building. To improve the irrigational system 
Rajendra constructed a very large reservoir near Gangai- 
kondacholapuram, which is now completely ruined. In 
Pharaoh’s gazetteer of South India the following descrip- 
tion of this reservoir is recorded: ‘‘In Wodiarpalliam 
talug there is an embankment sixteen miles long running 
north and south provided with several substantial sluices 
and of great strength, which in former times must have 
formed one of the largest reservoirs in India. The tank 
has been ruined and useless for many years and its bed is 
now almost wholly overgrown with high and thick jungle. 
It is said traditionally that its ruin was wilful and the 
act of an invading army.”’ 

The lowest units of the Chola administration, the 
village assemblies were very significant ele nents of the 
Chola government. They inherited it, perhaps, from the 
Sangam Age, but the pattern of villagé administration in 
the time of Rajendra Chola was largely a legacy of the 
time of Parantaka I (907-955 A.D.) as it is evident from 
the inscription from Uttaramerur, in the Chingleput dis- 
trict. The system continued since then up to the reign of 
Rajendra III, and even later. Rajendra Chola made a 
significant contribution to this system. He had great 
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respect for public opinion, hence, practically at every 
administrative unit he had some sort of constitutional or 
conventional arrangement to know the public opinior and 
also to get popular consent to governmental measures, 
which concerned the locality. 

Sabha and Ur were con non types of local assemblies at 
the village level. Some Chola inscriptions prove the 
existence of Nagarattar and Nattar also. It appears that 
Nagarattar was a popular assembly of mercantile groups, 
functioning at different places. Then there were Nattar 
at the level of nadu. Such assemblies were also at the 
mandala level. Unfortunately little is known about the 
nature, the functions and the organisation of such popular 
assemblies. Our knowledge is very meagre about the Ur 
of the villages also. Probably Ur was the representative 
of the manram of the Sangam Age. It was a simple type 
of assembly, rather a primitive gathering of the local 
people. The word Ur itself denoted village or town and 
it included as members the residents of the village to 
which the Ur belonged. This assembly of commoners 
gained substantial constitutional significance in the time 
of Rajendra Chola and as the Tiruvalangadu grant suggests, 
its constitutional status was enhanced to the rank of even 
the mahasabha. This grant informs us that a scheme to 
delimit the extent of tax-free land enjoyed by the local 
people was possible when the government got the joint 
approval of Mahasabha and Ur. 

Sabha or Mahasabha was the assembly of purely Brahmana 
villages (Brahmadeya), which were also called Chaturvedi- 
mangalam created mainly by royal grants. The famous 
Singhalantaka Chaturvedimangalam mentioned in the 
Viruvalangadu was created by a grant of Rajendra Chola. 
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The Brahmanas living in such villages were free to manage 
their own affairs, forming locally a primary assembly. 
Though it is not specially mentioned that non-Brahmanas 
should be excluded from the Sabhas, it was a disquali- 
fication for a member of the Select Committee to 
associate with the low castes. Regarding the question 
whether non-Brahmanas were denied the membership of 
tae sub-committees of the sabha, scholars have expressed 
different opinions. Some scholars hold that practically 
all inhabitants of the village, both young and old, formed 
tae general assembly and others suggest that as the 
predominant community in such villages (brahmadeya 
and agrahara) was the Brahmana community, which 
neld the largest number of shares in the lands there, the 
affairs of the village were really managed only by the 
Brahmanas. If one bears in mind the qualifications 
essential for membership one comes to the conclusion that 
only the Brahmanas were entitled to become the members 
of the sub-committees. In view of the fact that in the 
brahmadeya and agrahara villages, only the Brahmanas 
were entitled to hold the Jand and in most of the cases 
they occupied it exclusively, the following rules for the 
eligibility of membership were in favour of the Brahmanas 
only: 
(1) A Brahmana with + veli of tax-paying land, 
(2) One with a house built on his own site, 
(3) Those who were below seventyfive and above 
thirtyfive, 
(4) Those who knowm antrabrahmana and teach it, and 
(5) Even one owns only 4 veli of land if he has 
learnt one Veda and one of the four Bhashyas and 
can explain it. 
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Besides, there were many other moral and mental 
qualities which a member was required to possess. 
Similarly, there is a long list of disqualificationg for 
membership mostly framed on intellectual and moral 
grounds, on grounds of caste-rules and also on the 
basis of the procedural conventions of certain village 
sabhas. For example, those were not allowed to contest 
the election who had been on any committee of the 
sabha previously but had not submitted their accounts. 

The election (better called selection) of the members 
to different committees was made in a very interesting 
manner. First of all, the names of men eligible in each 
ward were written on tickets and sent to the assembly with 
a covering ticket stating the number recommended. ‘A 
full meeting of the village assembly, including the young 
and old, was then called for. the purpose. All the 
temple priests, in the village on the day, were to attend 
without exception and be seated along with the assembly, 
in the village hall, of the temple-priests, the oldest, 
stood up and lifted an empty pot to be seen by all those 
present. Any young boy who knows nothing about the 
matter hands over one of the packets received from the 
wards. The contents of the packet are thrown into the 
empty pot and well shaken. From this packet one ticket 
is taken by the boy and handed over to the standing - 
priest, the arbitrator. The latter receives it on the palm 
of his hand with his five fingers open. He then reads out 
the name on the ticket. This ticket is read again by all 
the priests in the hall. The name thus read is then 
accepted. Similarly, one man was chosen for each of the 
wards.” The normal tenure of a member was 360 days. 
But they were dismissed from their office if they com- 
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mitted some cognizable crime or for irregularity during 
their tenure. 

This body of thirty selected members were divided 
into several committees and looked after the affairs of 
the village scciety such as management of land grants, 
justice, irrigation and cultivation, the management of 
temples and education. There were two special com- 
mittees : one known as gold committee and the other 
panchavar. Nothing positive is known about the func- 
tions of panchavar. The function of the gold committee 
was to examine the purity of gold for all people 
impartially. This consisted of some experts in the art of 
goldsmithy and it certified the purity of gold to be 
circulated as currency, particularly for the payment of 
dues. A special procedure was laid down for the 
selection of the experts: Besides this, there was a 
committee of supervisors, known as samvatsara variyan 
(annual committee), to look particularly into the matter 
of accounts. Only those were included in this committee 
who were experienced and had served previously as 
members on any of the committees. 

Whatever may be the nature of the composition of the 
committees of these agrahara and brahmadeya villages, 
they served a very useful purpose of the whole community, 
particularly in matters of agriculture and justice. The 
judiciary committee wielded substantial power and could 
sometimes award capital punishments also. But the 
normal punishments, as it appears from the Chola 
records, were fines, expiation and corporal punishment 
such as caning. The jurisdiction of the committee was 
normally over the village members, but in special cases, 
over all those who committed any -wrong against the 
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village community or against the moral laws of the day, 
irrespective of caste and class. A group of jurists, 
sometimes assisted the judicial proceedings. 

Normally the village sabhas were free to act within the 
frame-work of their constitution. But in the case of any 
serious violations of the sabha rules and conventions or 
any neglect of duty, particularly in the matters of the 
management of grants and maintenance of accounts, the 
officers of the Chola government intervened in the 
proceedings of the committees. 

Considering such agrahara and brahmadeya village 
assemblies, one may assume that this useful and demo- 
cratic practice was also popular in the villages other 
than the agraharas and the brahmadeyas. 
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institution in which Vedas, Vyakaranas and Mimamsa 
were taught. This grant was made by the sabha of 
Rajarajachaturavedinaigalam (in South Arcot) in the pre- 
sence of ap officer of Rajendra’s government ‘to arrange 
for the feeding of the pupils and the remuneration of the 
teachers of a college in accordance with the terms of an 
order made by the king himself’. The provision, in this 
record, contemplates 270 junior students and 70 senior 
students and a teaching staff of 14 persons. Among the 
junior students (Brahmacharis) 40 studied grammar 
according to the Rupavatara and the rest were learning 
the Vedas by rote—75 devoting themselves to the Rig Veda 
and 75 to the Yajur Veda, 20 to each of the Vajasaneya and 
the Chandogya and Talavakara-samas, 10 to the Atharva 
Veda and the remaining 10 to the Baudayana griha, Kalpa 
and gana. Each of these junior pupils was allowed six 
nalis of paddy per diem. The 70 senior pupils (chatras) 
had an allowance of 10 nalis each, and were studying 
three advanced subjects : Vyakarana 25, Prabhakara 
Mimamsa 35 and the Vedanta 10. 

As the sabha of Uttaramaliur granted these facilities 
and remuneration to students and teachers at the 
instruction of Rajendra in the presence of his official, it is 
quite reasonable to believe that this education institution 
was founded by Rajendra himself. There were more such 
institutions in the Chola country. A record of the time 
of Rajadhiraja (1048 a.p.), his son, mentions similar 
grants to the college of Tribhuvani, near Pondicherry. 
It is quite possible that this college also flourished during 
his rule, later patronized by his son, Rajadhiraja. In this 
college, besides the Vedas, grammar, and Mimamsa, 
Dharmasastra and the epics such as the Bharata and the 
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Ramayana were also taught. Stress was also laid on 
the study of Satyasadha sutras and the Vaikhanasa sastra. 

Commenting on the syllabus of the college of Enpayiran 
Prof. K.A.N. Sastri rightly observes that ‘if the whole 
college was a Vaisnava institution, as most probably it 
was, the mention of Vedanta of the Visistadvaita school 
as a subject of study long before the great Bhasya of 
Ramanuja came into existence, should be noted as of 
particular significance to the history of Sanskrit learning 
in South India. (Cholas, p. 631). 

There is no direct reference to any institutions of 
technical education maintained by the government of 
Rajendra. But certainly there were patronized, parti- 
cularly, those for civil engineering and metallurgy by the 
king and the people as it is evident from the large number 
of temple-buildings and other constructions. We have 
already referred to the reservoir of Gangaikondachola- 
puram, the biggest in ancient India and one of the wonders 
of ancient Indian engineering. The most significant among 
the secular type of buildings was the palace. Rajendra had 
no less than six palaces to glorify his royalty. His palace 
at Gangaikondacholapuram which was his capital, was of 
remarkable grandeur. It is at present in a very ruinous 
condition and was described in 1885 as follows: 

“Immediately in the vicinity of the tank is a pagoda of 
a very large size and costly workmanship; and close by, 
surrounded by jungle, are some remains of ancient 
buildings, now very much resembling the mounds or heaps 
which indicate the site of ancient Babylon, but in which 
the village elders point out the various parts of an 
extensive and magnificent palace. When this palace was 
in existence Gangaikondacholapuram was the wealthy 
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and flourishing capital of a monarchy. About the palace 
at Madura it has been pointed out earlier that it was of a 
very ntassive and heavy construction and with the weight 
of this huge palace (maligai) ‘even the earth became 
unsteady’ ”. Unfortunately we know nothing about other 
palaces at Tanjore, Solan Maligai near Palaiyam, Palai- 
yuru and Uttaramerur. 

The inscriptions of the time of Rajendra Chola provide 
interesting material to the literary study of the period and 
throw welcome light on the art of engraving on stone as 
- well as on copper plates. About Tamil epigraphs of literary 
value it has been pointed out by Prof. K.A.N. Sastri 
that they are in the language of the people and with a 
few exceptions, may be classed among the best specimens 
of the verse, and the animated narration of historical 
incidents marks them out as a class by themselves in the 
literature of Tamil. (Cholas, p. 662). 

As against these Tamil inscriptions, the Sanskrit 
inscriptions were in the language of learning. Take the 
example of Tiruvalangadu Inscriptions. By composing 
this very prasasti, Narayana deserves to be among the 
best of Sanskrit composers. His style is narrative endowed 
with the prasada guna. He appears to be a master of 
poetics and could use even difficult metres with commend- 
able flow. His choice metres were Sragdhara (v. 1, 2), 
Sardulavikridita (v. 72, 84). Vasantatilaka (v. 37, 87), 
Indravajra (v. 4), Rathoddhata (v. 86-87), Malini (v. 6), 
Drutavilambita (v. 8, 62), Praharsini (v. 9), Svagata 
(v. 10, 92), Puspitagra (v. 59), Anustubha (v. 58-60), 
etc. Well-versed in Puranic lore he could use apt 
similes (upama) and metaphor (rupaka) and also Virodha- 
bhasa, anuprasa, yamaka, and vyatireka, etc. One will 
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certainly admire his poetic qualities if one reads the 
following verses of his Chola prasasti in the Tiruvalan- 
gadu grant: 





qeariza faqa: oaftgadear 
eeraa faiaga fafa | 
gag saga nafa marrara — 
aeeata faia fàr: nan 
X X X 
aa wf nettaatsacemiaafats aaragtafa | 
qaaa Arapi FFT EHEH ski 
x x x 
dferq aqerrafa fader ca ant wsafaaaa | 
GAM aaga aeaa faatafa 120 
qaas qka fsg aaar aaaea faya | 
qa aa atua aaaea aafaa faafaa 
uLoRN 
x< X x 
maada aaa fait 
aim: misistis aala PA FTA NLSN 


The letters of tbe alphabet limited in number are 
only fifty; whereas the virtues of the kings of the Solar 
race are resplendent beyond number. How can I describe 
these virtues with those letters? Oh! Mother Sarasvati! 
Secure for me the help of other letters /ipi also. (V. 3). 

Wonder! While he of great prowess, was protecting 
this earth ever following the ways of the good, the eyes 
of his wives openly transgressed the path laid down by 
the sruti i.e., the Vedas. (V. 86). 
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While this king with anger was engaged in 
vanquishing Jayasimha raja, very strangely indeed, the 
fire of grief of the Ratta ladies burst into a flame, 
washed by the tears trickling frdm their eyes. (V. 102). 

The sides of the ample breasts of the ladies of the 
Ratta king who was cut to pieces by his fierce general, 
though rendered destitute of ornaments on account of 
their widowhood nevertheless became brilliant and 
beautiful as before with shining pearls, viz., the drops 
of their tears. (V. 103). 

Meantime Rajendra Chola himself with a desire to 
conquer enemy kings reached the river Godavari and 
by the scented cosmetics on his body washed away 
during a playful bath in the waters of that river caused 
her, i.e., the Godavari river, to be suspected of 
enjoyment with a stranger by the lord of rivers, i.e., 
the ocean. (V. 118). 


Several inscriptions of the time of Rajendra Chola 
refer to drama as a flourishing art of the age which had the 
patronage of the government. From these inscriptions it 
appears that the practice and profession of the art of 
drama was closely, even exclusively, linked to the temples 
and plays were staged normally during festivals connected 
with them. The actors had the rehearsal in groups and 
enacted dramas of distinct varieties. Of them Ariyakuttu, 
Chakkaikuttu and Santikuttu were very popular. The 
material needs of the actors were assured by permanent 
endowments. One of the inscriptions of Rajendra men- 
tions that a grant of paddy was made to a group of actors 
who enacted the ‘Rajarajesvara Nataka’, during Vaikasi 
festival in the Brihadisvara temple at Tanjore. The theme 
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of the drama was connected with the founding of the 
temple. Similarly, another inscription by Rajendra Chola 
refers to a Santikuttu type of drama which portrayed the 
greatness of the above-mentioned temple of Tanjore. 

The great Pallavas and also the Pandyas, whom the 
Cholas succeeded were great builders. It is under their 
active patronage that the Dravidian art with all its forms, 
architecture, sculpture and painting became established on 
well-defined lines. On this grand foundation the Chola 
art progressed gradually to touch the high watermark of 
Dravidian art. The transition from Pallava to Chola 
phase of Dravidian art was however very short-lived, last- 
ing only for about two generations, from Vijayalaya to 
Aditya I (805-907 a.p.). Remarkable efforts were made 
by Aditya I to make the art of temple-building popular in 
the Chola country. The Anbil plates inform that Aditya I 
constructed a large number of stone temples for Siva on 
both the banks of Kaveri from the Sahyadri in the west 
to the sea in the east. About 48 of the temples which 
existed in the time of Aditya I have survived in various 
stages of preservation. 

In the time of Parantaka I (907-955 A.D.) some stylistic 
advancement was made. He is also credited with the 
construction of 28 temples. Since then almost every king 
of the dynasty took interest in advancing the temple- 
movement in one way or another. But a new vigour 
came to the art of temple-building in the reign of Rajaraja 
I. It is under his patronage that the famous Brihadisvara 
temple at Tanjore came to be built which has been describ- 
ed very aptly as devalayachakravarti—the emperor 
among temples. This temple is the real symbol of his 
might and majesty and of his deep devotion to Nataraja. 
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We do not know when the king began its construction; 
it might have been some time before the 19th regnal year. 
Its gilded stupa was set up in the 25th year of his reign. 
On the 12th day of his 26th year, he issued orders to en- 
grave on the Srivimana of Rajesvaram ‘‘gifts by ourselves, 
by our elder sister, and by our queens”. In the 29th 
year of his reign (1014 A.D.) he presented a large number 
of metal images to the temple. ‘‘It is inconceivable to 
modern minds,” remarks S.R. Balasubrahmanyam, ‘‘how 
such a gigantic and marvellous monument was finished in 
so short a time. The provision of an adequate founda- 
tion, the engineering skill to avoid the downward thrust 
of the superstructure, the grand conception on such a 
lavish scale, the simplicity of the design, the harmony of 
the parts, the gradual but graceful upward sweep of the 
pyramid vimana, the huge awe-inspiring linga housed ina 
double-storeyed garbhagriha, and above all, the calligra- 
phy of the inscription—all these make this temple a peer- 
less gem of Indian architecture.” (Four Chola Temples, 
pp. 40-41). 

With the Brihadisvara temple of Tanjore the Chola art 
enters into a more definite phase which asserts itself with 
greater individuality at Gangaikondacholapuram in the 
temple of the same name built by Rajendra. | 

Brihadisvara temple at Gangaikondacholapuram testi- 
fies eloquently to the triumphant domination and imperial 
dignity of Rajendra Chola, Itis a fine creation, built in 
1025 A.D., after the military operations in Eastern India 
had been successfully concluded. Consciously avoiding the 
virile and masculine vigour, as it is found in its counterpart 
at Tanjore (Brihadisvara temple) this temple aims at achiev- 
ing the tender and sophisticated qualities as well as natural 
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grace without any angularities and overmassiveness. Percy 
Brown aptly remarks that it is the feminine counterpart of 
its predecessor, the Brihadisvara temple of Tanjore. e 

In the words of Percy Brown (J.J.S.0.A. Vol. H, 
No. 1, pp. 4-5) this temple can be described as follows: 
“It occupies the middle of a spacious wall-enclosure which 
may have been built partly for defensive purposes, as 
there is a large bastion on its south-west angle, and 
another smaller one on the west side. The temple on the 
whole covers a rectangle, some 340’ long and 100° wide, 
composed of a mandapa measuring 175’ by 95’ and a 
vimana with a square plan of 100’ side; between the two 
is a cross-vestibule or transept, the ends of which form 
north and south entrances, both picturesque doorways 
approached by flights of steps. 

“The main doorway to the temple is at the eastern end 
of the mandapa, the architectural and sculptural surround- 
ings of which being of a colossal order proclaim that an 
effort had been made to create a large and impressive 
portal. ..Through this doorway access is obtained to the 
mandapa, a large hall containing 140 pillars arranged 
across its width in 8 rows. These rise from a plinth, a 
platform 4’ in height, through the centre of which at 
ground level there is a wide aisle or passage, and there is 
a somewhat narrower passage at the same level round the 
interior circuit of the entire hall. This mandapa is covered 
by the flat roof which is 18’ from the ground above the 
central aisle, and 16’ on either side: the principal lighting 
of this great hall comes from the main doorway. An 
important part of the scheme is vestibule (antarala) at 
the far end of mandapa, the exterior of which is carried 
up above the roof of this pillared hall to form a pronounc- 
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ed double-storeyed mass between it and the pyramidal 
tower (sikhara) of the vimana. In the compartment, 
forming its exterior one, are two rows of large square 
piers, eight in all, producing a colonnade across this 
vestibule, on the other side of which lies the holy of 
holies, deep in the womb of the vimana itself. 

“The mandapa and vestibule with all the structures 
forming the eastern portion of the temple, are however 
but a prelude to the main architectural feature of the 
scheme, the sanctuary with its tower or sikhara, which, 
rising up for some 150’ not only dominates the entire 
composition but is the keynote of the conception as a 
whole. Reduced to its simplest terms this great mass of 
masonry resolves itself into three parts, a vertical founda- 
tion, a pyramidal body, and a domical apex. The vertical 
foundation is 35’ in height and divided into two stories by 
means of a massive cornice....Eight diminishing tiers 
comprise the pyramidal portion, the lines of which are 
enriched by models of miniature shrines (angasikhara) at 
regular intervals, a system of architectural decoration 
brought to great perfection by the Dravidian craftsmen. 
It is in this part of the building that there are indications 
of three sensuous curves which may denote that the style 
had passed beyond the narrow limits of its meridian. 
This is shown in the concave outline of the pyramid at 
its angles, and the embowed contours of its sides....This 
wealth of embellishment is carried up into the cupola at 
its apex, where four ornamental Caitya (Kudu) forms 
project like wings from the aerial dome of the finial. In 
- spite of its almost cloying richness, viewed as a whole, 
there is a fine fully-material beauty in this Chola master- 
piece.” 
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This temple establishes perfect unity between the archi- 
tectural and the sculptural art. Anyone who sees its 
statutory embellishment appreciates the arrangement, most 
of which takes the forms of a single figure subject, each 
occupying its appointed place in the niche in the scheme 
as a whole. Thus these figures not only enrich the temple 
with beauty as prasadabhusana but also play a significant 
role in worship. The most graceful sequence is observed 
in the institution of sets of dvarapalas at the gates of 
ardhamandapa and mukhamandapa. A pair of colossal 
dvarapalas guards the entrance of the sanctum (garbha- 
griha). 

The eastern walls on either side of the mukhamandapa 
represent the masterpieces of Chola art presenting several 
benevolent forms of Siva (anugraha murtis) such as 
Vishnvanugraha murtis (bestowing grace on Visnu who 
worshipped Him with his lotus eyes), Ravananugrahamurti 
(blessing Ravana who is penitent after having raised mount 
Kailasa), Devyanugrahamurti (bestowing grace on Devi 
who worships the linga), Kalyanasundramurti (going to 
marry Parvati), Markandeyanugrahamurti (blessing his 
devotee Markandeya by rescuing him from Yama and 
Chandesanugrahamurti (blessing Chandesa, who did not 
refrain from cutting off his father’s leg for having inter- 
fered with the worship to Siva and bathed the linga with 
the milk of the cow in his care). Besides these anugraha- 
murtis, a large number of icons (in some cases more than 
once) are on the wall and in the niches of the main 
shrine also. Thus, Lakshmi and Sarasvatia re seated in 
the niches. Siva is represented again and again in more 
than one form, most significant being Bhikshatanamurti, 
Chandesanugrahamurti, Dakshinamurti, Kalantakamurti, 
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Madanantakamurti, Lingabhavamurti, Siva with Uma, 
Ardhanarisvara and Lakulika. A very interesting scene 
of dancing Siva is represented in the niche on the southern 
wall. This Nataraja image is associated with dancing Kali 
and Bhringi. The dance is observed with amusement by 
Ganesh and Kartikeya mounted on their respective 
vahanas and also by Parvati with her arm resting on 
the bull. In the northern niche there are remarkable 
images of eight-armed Mahisamardini, Brahma with his 
consorts Savitri and Sarasvati and the eight-armed 
Bhairava. Visnu as offering his lotus eyes to Siva is also 
depicted. On each side, in the principal niches all the 
three members of the trinity—Brahma, Visnu and Siva— 
are artistically represented. At one niche Varaha rescuing 
the Earth is carved with remarkable skill. 

So far as the decorative elements of this temple are 
concerned they are remarkable in workmanship and 
composition. Most of the carvings are on traditional 
lines—on the models at Brihadisvara temple, Tanjore, 
but in delicacy and refinement they are superb. Signi- 
ficant among them is the depiction of a seated lion 
with one of the paws raised on the lowest series of panels 
on the base of the temple, on the carvings to decorate 
niches with the Sala, Kosha and Kudu motifs, the bays of 
the niches at every stage having rows of Yali as decora- 
tion. 

Besides this great temple at Gangaikondacholapuram 
Rajendra is credited with the construction of some other 
temples also in the compound of Brihadisvara temple 
for the parivaradevatas. Such shrines are for Devi, Siva 
and Ganesh. There are also small divine abodes to house 
the images of Mahisamardini and navagrahas, 
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Mention may also be made of the curious figure of a lion, 
through the body of which runs a flight of steps leading 
into a large well (Simhakanar). It is popularly believed 
that Rajendra Chola poured the water of the Ganga into 
this well to procure a perpetual supply of holy water for 
the bath of the deity. He built a temple in the memory of 
his queen (Panchavan Mahadevisvaram) at Ramanathan- 
Koyil (Mudikonda Solapuram) in the seventh year of 
his reign. This temple was built under the supervision 
of Lakulisvara Pandita. Another priest, Isana Sivo 
Pandita, in the 22nd year of Rajendra’s rule, built 
perhaps at the instance of the king, a temple named 
Gangaikondacholisvaram. In the Jananathmandalam 
(Ceylon) also Rajendra erected some temples. At 
Polonnaruva, atemple called Vanavanmadevisvaram was 
constructed by Rajendra in memory of his mother. Not 
only Saiva but some Vaisnava temples also flourished in 
the vicinity of Polonnaruva and they may be ascribed to 
Rajendra on the basis of inscriptions. 

Royal patronage to the temple-movement encouraged 
the king’s feudatories and offictals also to build temples as 
an expression of their religious sentiment. A Vaidumba 
chief built the Tiruvaiya Isvara temple in the third regnal 
year of Rajendra at Tiruvallam, in North Arcot district. 
In the fourth regnal year a revenue officer of Rajendra 
erected the temple of Rajendra Cholisvaram at Kavan- 
tandalam in Chingleput district. A temple called Jayan- 
gonda Cholisvaram was built at Sengunram (North Arcot 
district) in the seventh regnal year of Rajendra. In the 24th 
year of his reign a feudatory called Rajasimha dedicated 
a Visnu temple famous as Gopalaswami at Mannankoyil 
in Tinnevelly district. An undated record, but definitely 
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of the reign of Rajendra, mentions the construction of 
Kailasanatha temple at Agaram in Chingleput district. 
At Tenkailasam, there is a temple associated with the 
famous saint Appa of the seventh century A.D., which 
bears an inscription mentioning the full regnal title and 
the name, and was rebuilt of stone in the days of 
Rajendra. The inscription runs thus: 


‘cafes ft aaaea Shr Vag UAT WoT 
AAT TAM TAM.’ 


Rebuilding of old temples was a normal feature in the 
time of Rajendra and it was done both by the king and 
his subjects. Some inscriptions of the time of Rajendra 
throw light on this aspect. A temple of Kolaramma at 
Kolar (in Mysore State) was rebuilt in the 22nd year 
(1033 a.D.) of Rajendra on the orders of the King’s 
general, Marayan Arumoli, also called Uttamasolan 
Brahmamarayan, Another temple, known as Adhipuris- 
vara at Tiruvorriyur, famous since the time of Nandivar- 
man III, the Pallava ruler, was rebuilt in stone under the 
orders of Rajendra at the request of Chaturanana Pandit. 
The vimana of the temple was built of fine blackstone in 
three tiers by Ravi alias Nera Vira Chola Taksana. This 
portion of the temple is intact even today. At Belaturu 
also a temple was reconstructed in 1020 A.D. at the instance 
of Rajendra. Mention may also be made of fortyfour 
Nolamba pillars brought as trophies of war from Hemavati 
by Rajendra Chola. They were added to Tenkailasam 
temple of Tiruvaiyaiur to form a round colonnade around 
the temple. 
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Sculptural wealth must have adorned the above- 
mentioned temples once, but unfortunately, the temple- 
sculptures have survived only in a few cases. Thus, a 
four-armed Bhairava image was installed in a separate 
shrine in the north Prakara of the Adhipurisvara temple 
at Tiruvorriyur. This is a masterpiece of Chola art of 
superb plastic quality. There are some more sculptures 
in the temple with similar qualities; significant among 
them are of Lakulisa and Chandesvara. In the 
Tenkailasam temple also there are images of Chola work- 
manship of the time of Rajendra. Some important sculp- 
tures to be mentioned are of four-armed standing Durga, 
four-armed seated Brahma and four-armed Subrahmanya. 

In the field of sculptural art, the Chola artists under the 
patronage of Rajendra, particularly at Gangaikonda- 
cholapuram, gave new interpretation to the Pallava idiom. 
The sculptures are tough and dignified. Full of vigour 
and vitality, they are disciplined to the extent that the 
inner composure is explicit in the modelling which is 
smooth and tender. Natural dynamism is the key-note 
of the Chola sculpture. From the point of view of 
general physiognomy, the figures are tall and slender with 
light anatomical details. The faces are elongated and 
appearances are pleasing and delightful. The relation of 
the body to the garment and jewellery is wholly organic. 

A word about the bronzes. Rajendra took great initiative 
in the development of the art of sculpture in metal. A 
bronze portrait found from Kalahasti representing Chola- 
madevi, the step-mother of Rajendra was cast on his 
orders by Niccapattalagen. This is a very fine specimen 
of the art of portraiture of the time of Rajendra. 
Rajendra’s interest in the bronzes is also evident from the 
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image of Nataraja dancing on Vrisabha with the Ganas all 
around similarly dancing including Ganesh and Skanda. 
This is an image of Pala workmanship housed in the 
temple of Melakadambur. According to C. Sivarama- 
murti, this provides interesting confirmation of Rajendra’s 
conquest of Bengal and invites comparison with the 
famous stone sculpture of Nataraja in the Dacca Museum. 
How far this image (if brought from Eastern India) in 
the time of Rajendra gave rise to the popularity of the 
Nataraja-motif in the Chola art we do not know. But it is 
certain that the Chola artists immortalised South Indian art, 
only by this art-motif. A remarkable image of Nataraja, 
from Tiruvalangadu (now in Government Museum, Madras) 
signifies the brilliant imagination of the Chola artists repre- 
senting the cosmic dance of Siva. It is rhythmic and dynamic, 
yet perfectly balanced and is a true personification of the 
forces of the cosmic system. The four-armed dancing Siva 
stands on an apasmarapurusa in a dancing pose. His left 
leg is lifted. The main hands of the deity express abhaya and 
danda, the fingers pointing to his raised feet. The extra two 
hands of the god hold a bell and a burning fire. The pleas- 
ing and calm face of the god shows a perfect balance from 
within, which controls the entire dynamics of the body. 

The image of Skanda (Devasenapati) from Gangaikonda- 
cholapuram is superb in its grace. The four-armed stand- 
ing deity exhibits an extraordinary balance between 
bodily vigour and facial placidity. Sturdier in build, 
rhythmic in flowing contour, tenseless in form and spiri- 
tual in connotation, this majestic image is a symbol of 
the quality and the refinement of Chola art. He himself 
being a war-lord, Rajendra’s spirit is perfectly visualised 
by the artists in this image of the war-god. 


EPILOGUE 


‘WHAT ACT was impossible for the monarch, Rajendra 
Chola?’ is the grand question asked by the composer of 
the Chola prasasti of Kanyakumari of the time of Vira 
Rajendra. In this inscription he is compared with 
Arjuna in power and Kama (cupid) in physical beauty. 
It is said that he who conquered prachi, Ganga and 
Kataha attained ‘what was not possible for other kings’. 
In the Tirumalai grant it is stated that he rejoiced in 
a life of great prosperity, and fortune, having become 
constant, was ever increasing. During his regime the 
goddess of the Earth, the goddess of Victory in battle and 
the matchless goddess of Fame became his great queens. 
In the Tiruvalangadu grant he has been described as 
well-versed in polity (nyayavedi) and attended by all his 
numerous virtues such as courage (dhairya), prowess 
(saurya) and victory (vijaya). His viruda, ‘Pandita Chola’ 
in numerous inscriptions signifies his acts as a patron of 
culture and learning. But no better euology can be 
presented than that of the poet Narayana who finds that 
the infinite qualities of Rajendra remained unmanifested 
in the finite world. To quote his words: 


aaaea faapai fara 
faaara eatarra trea erqare for alitikia saii | 
saatanaa faa: iaaa — 
sa Aaaa ag aaa a: 13l 


“May Rajendra Chola be victorious all over the earth, 
whose many ge m;i nd the bounds of 
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the egg of the three worlds: the number of whose 
enemies is not sufficiently large for the full display of 
. his splendid heroism; who like an ocean is the birth- 
place of all innumerable gem-like virtues; for the grasp 
of whose intelligence sciences as those now exist are 
limited in number; who, being solicited, gives to the 


crowd of supplicants super-abundant wealth; and who 
is the birth place of prosperity!” 


Notwithstanding the exaggerations, he is to be reckoned 
as one of the greatest rulers of India. 
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